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PREFACE/ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 



Over the last two years, I have shifted from my role as lawyer and advocate 
on behalf of children with disabilities to a researcher role in order to study barriers 
to inclusion at the local school level • When this project was initiated, I had little idea 
that it would take over two years to complete, would be roughly 80% over budget, or 
would generate as much enthusiasm, support^ suspicion and controversy as it has. 
In the end, it is apparent that the topic could have been broken into three or four 
separate studies as the issues studied were wide ranging and the data enormous. 

In the intervening time, I have had the opportunity to learn much about 
inclusion, both success stories and failures. I have gained a heightened sense of 
how much has been accomplished in creating meaningful opportunities for children 
with disabilities to participate as accepted members of their neighborhood schools . 
I have shared the triumph of families celebrating newly developed skills, recently 
formed friendships and social contacts, and observed parents reporting a new (or 
renewed) sense of community membership for their children and themselves* 

I have also vicariously experienced the tragic isolation felt by many children 
with disabilities, the intense alienation from school arising in their parents and, as 
much as anything else, the bizarre mix of fear and courage, suspicion and 
conviction, knowledge and uncertainty which parents (and the kids themselves) 
endure as they navigate the uncharted waters of inclusion. If nothing else is gained 
from this report, let no one harbor the misconception that the effort to realize 
inclusive education is satisfied simply when the child arrives at the school or 
classroom door. 

Recognition is due to the parents who participated in our study, both for 
themselves and as representatives of the thousands of parents pushing for what is 
necessary for their kids. It is an endless and consuming process, requiring 
perseverance, creativity, and fortitude. Often, it involves the parents becoming 
knowledgable in education, law and even psychology. All too often, the parents 
must assume the role of advocate, case manager, inservice trainer, mediator and 
monitor at school, while continuing tj do all the other things that family and life in 
general demand. 

In the course of this project, I have also had the pleasure of mooting (in 
person or secondhand) a variety of educators who exemplify the qualities we would 
want for all, to wit, compassion, insight, creativity, persistence, openness to 
change, a commitment to diversity, a continuing desire for personal growth, and the 
courage to take risks. Some of these educators have been working in relative 
isolation in systems that have not yet embraced these qualities, while others function 
within dynamic teams, in which the team draws strength from the various members. 

Despite the incredible efforts of parents and educators committed to inclusion , 
it is apparent that inclusion remains a dream to be realized for many who desire it. 
As well, for some who have initially achieved inclusion, its benefits have been 
fleeting, as the supports which were originally implemented are eroded. These 
concerns are counterbalanced by the reports of inclusion operating successfully at 
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both individual and systemic levels . 



It is my hope that this report wiU contribute to the evolving process of 
'^!°''°!; "ir'l^ch implementation of inclusive practices is a nlc^ssary and 
important part. Further, I hope that the report will demonstrate that the steps 
necessary to implement inclusive practices are, to a considerable extent, within the 
means of school districts currently. At the same time, the report demonstrates that 
inclusion will be more readily achievable with legislative, regulatory and funding 
changes at the state level. Finally, it is my hope that the various constituencies 
currently embroiled in the inclusion debate can shift from an "all or nothing" or 
win/lose" orientation to one in which implementation of inclusion becomes available 
tor all children, without being implemented in a manner that "takes away" from the 
services that individual children with disabilities actually or are perceived to need 
Our energies are best spent improving our ability to implement inclusive education, 
effectively and efficiently, recognizing that the better this occurs, the more the 
continuum will shift of its own accord. Similarly, those suspicious of inclusion 
should focus their efforts in a productive way by emphasizing the need to assure 
that sufficient resources are comxnited to make inclusion successful, rather than 
opposing inclusion altogether. We must also recognize that mclusive education, and 
the children affected by it, require ongoing support, not just being in the same 
place as other children. 

Many people contributed to the completion of this report. First and foremost, 
we wish to thank all of the parents and educators who participated in the study. We 
are especially appreciative of the admhiistration, -principals and staffs of Kingston 
Elementary School in Kingston School District, Frankhn Park School in Salem School 
District , Centennial School in Orland School District, Nathan Hale Elementary School 
in Schaumburg School District , and Solomon and Gladstone Elementary Schools of the 
Chicago Public Schools, which participated as study sites for the project. These 
school administrators and staff consistently bent over backwards to assist us . Their 
openness and willingness to be studied are reflective of their commitment to learning 
and their confidence as educators . 

A special thanks also to the KeeneyvHle School District for making a group of 
their staff available for an extended focus group . As well, a note of gratitude to key 
informants m Colorado and Vermont , both within and outside the state education 
agencies , who shared a wealth of information with us . 

A number of people contributed to the research of this report. Prof. Carol 
Melmck, Ph.D., Chair of the Department of Special Education at National-Louis 
University in Evanston, Illinois, served as consultant to the study. Dr. Mekdck 
designed the research instruments used at the six target schools and supervised the 
field studies at those schools, as well as providing valuable guidance on the overall 
research. Four graduate students were recruited and trained by Dr. Melnick to 
conduct the research at the six target sites. They were Carol Brusslin, Elizabeth 
Dugan, Curtis Rempson and Jerome White. Their efforts are also appreciated. 

Penny Ford initially collaborated with me in writing the grant proposal and in 
getting the work started. Unfortunately, Penny made an unplanned move out-of- 
state shortly after the work started, so we lost the benefit of her effort and insight. 
Penny was replaced by JoAnn Herzberger, who assumed responsibihty for overall 
coordination of the project . I have enjoyed getting to know JoAnn, and she proved 
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to be a capable and committed researcher and coordinator, while challenging mv 
thinking and providing indispensable assistance on a constant basis. JoAnn was 
briefly assisted by Kathy Buckingham, whose able help was cut short bv the birth 
of her child. 

Howard Rosenblum, a lawyer in our office, provided enormous help in 
analyzing the Illinois due process system, including reviewing over 400 Level I due 
process decisions. Both generally and with the unique perspective of someone who 
is deaf, Howard also provided a valuable source of ideas and challenges to mv 
thinking. 

Mark Doyle, the Grant Monitor for the Illinois Planning Council on 
Developmental Disabilities, deserves special thanks for his encouragement and 
suppom, his ideas, and his frequent suggestions and comments. Thanks to Rene 
Leininger for her support and feedback, as well as her willingness to stand behind 
the project even in the face of opposition from some quarters and to the Planning 
Council itself for its commitment to inclusion and to advocacy on behalf of individuals 
with disabilities, as well as for its willingness to support this project. 

All the members of my law firm, Monahan & Cohen, deserve acknowledgment 
for not only tolerating the disruption and drain on staff time which the project 
produced , but also for their enthusiasm for it both conceptually and practically . My 
partner , Joe Monahan , deserves special recognition for a vision of law practice broad 
enough to include this social policy endeavor and a vision of society which welcomes 
this effort, rather than writing it off as tilting at windmills. Dolores Kennedy, my 
secretary, not only displayed skill and tenacity in completing the report, but also 
has been an ongoing source of humorous release and personal conviction. 

Finally, a special note of thanks to my wife and colleague. Lei Ann Marshall- 
Cohen, who provided tangible support for the project, as a skilled editor of the final 
report, and as a sounding board and source of emotional support on the many 
occasions when I was frustrated or dissatisfied, and to my two boys, who suffered 
even more than the usual evenings without dad because of the project, and who are 
for me living proof that children are far more able than adults to identify what we all 
share and to adapt to and value what makes each of us unique. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Integration is our goal. The word comes from the Latin fi)r making complete in 
the sense of renewing or restoring wholeness. We aim to develop complete classrooms, 
classrooms that continually renew and restore wholeness among children and teachers 
who represent the diversity of the real community they live in. 

Inclusion of those who have been left outside is the first step in imegration. ..Some 
people think you can speak of integration without inclusion. This seems like nonsense to 
us. Integration begins only when each child belongs. 



O'Brien and Forest, Action for Inclusion , p. 2 (1989). 

The inclusion of children with disabilities in regular education at the neighborhood school 
is arguably the most important and controversial issue confronting special education in the 
United States today. Indeed, it is arguably among the most important and controversial issues 
confronting education in general. The concept of least restrictive environment is firmly rooted 
in the statutory requirements and regulations of the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, 
20 U.S.C. §1412(5)(B). However, the concept of inclusion, which is not specifically found in 
the federal law, has only gained currency in recent years. It was preceded by interest in the 
"Regular Education Initiative," which was advanced by Madeline Will, then Assistant Secretary 
for the U.S. Department of Education in 1986. See "Educating Students with Learning Problems 
- A Shared Responsibility," Madeline Will, U.S. Department of Education (1986). Assistant 
Secretar>' Will's mterest in promoung the Regular Education Initiative focused upon her suppon 
for the participation of children identified with relauvely more mild disabilities in the regular 
education environment: 

The belief has emerged over the past two decades that regular education has linle 
responsibility and expenise to help children with learning problems, particularly those 
children who can qualif>' for a special program. In faa, as more children have been 
served through these special programs, regular education has had fewer and fewer 
incentives to do so. Therefore, it is not surprising that regular education has not learned 
how to serve these children in a way that special programs have. Nor has regular 
education learned the teaching techniques, curricula strategies and other competencies that 
special programs have developed and used successfully over the years. The challenge 
is to take what we have learned from the special programs and begin to transfer this 
knowledge to the regular education classroom. This challenge is not only to transfer 
knowledge, it is also to form a pannership between regular education and the special 
programs and the blending of the intrinsic strengths of both systems. This challenge 
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comes at an opportune time. We see today a new confidence on the part of many regular 
and special program educators that children with learning problems can be effectively 
served in the regular education classroom. In addition, there is increasing evidence that 
it is better academically, socially, and psychologically to educate mildly handicapped 
children with nonhandicapped children, preferably within the regular education 
classroom. 

Will, at pp. 11-12. 

Subsequent to Dr. Will's statement, efforts intensified to promote the inclusion of 
children with disabilities, regardless of severity, within the regular education environment at the 
neighborhood school. 

As efforts to promote inclusive education have increased at the national level, increasing 
attention has been focused on the relative lack of inclusive educational opportunities within 
Illinois, including statements to this effect by the Illinois State Superintendent of Education 
Robert Leininger. 60 Illinois School Board Journal 5 (1992). An assessment of the need to 
strengthen Illinois delivery of special education services in the regular education classroom was 
delineated in a memorandum dated October 6, 1993, by Gail Lieberman, Assistant 
Superintendent, Illinois Department of Special Education. Ms. Lieberman's presentation before 
the Illinois Council of Administrators of Special Education QCASE) in September, 1992 also 
detailed the difficulty Illinois educators have had in approaching inclusive practices. Lieberman, 
"Inclusion in Illinois: Past, Present and Future," ICASE Conference, September 18, 1992. The 
Illinois State Board of Education has developed and funded a grant, entitled Project 
CHOICES/Early CHOICES, to provide technical support to schools seeking to implement 
inclusive practices. Various efforts have been initiated by the Illinois State Board of Education, 
to identify and, where necessary, modify State Board of Education regulations and financing 
mechanisms to promote inclusive education. Is^. These efforts have been caught up in a parallel 
debate over concerns that inclusion is a stalking horse for deregulation. At the same time, the 
Board of Education deferred development of a policy statement in support of inclusive practices. 
This debate has served to catalyze both proponents and opponents of inclusive practices, 
highlighting a split within the special education community. 

It is within this context that the Illinois Planning Council on Developmental Disabilities 
issued a request for proposal to study the barriers to inclusion at the local school level and to 
make recommendations for changes in state and local practices which would assist in overcoming 
these bamers. This report, representing over 26 months of work, is the culmination of the 
research conducted in fulfillment of the grant. 

This report will present a brief review of the moral, educational and legal bases for 
inclusion. It will then outline the extensive research which forms the basis of this report. 
Specific conclusions derived from the study of six Illinois target schools and two other states 
which are further along in implementation of inclusive practices will be reviewed, as well as 
findings from our review of due process decisions in Illinois over the last four years. Some 
overall concerns with respect to the decision-making process for individual children with 



disabilities will be ouUined. The repon will then delineate a wide variety of barriers, which 
generally fall within ten categories: informational barriers, attitudinal barriers, 
instructional/technological barriers, leadership barriers, accessibility barriers, organizational 
barriers, operational and implementation barriers, financial barriers, regulatory barriers and legal 
barriers. Having described the findings of the study with respect to these various barriers, 
recommendations to eliminate or reduce these barriers will be presented. 



WHAT IS INCLUSION AND WHY IS IT NECESSARY? 



Over the course of the last several years, there has been increasing attention given to the 
issue of inclusion, while confusion about what inclusion is has grown ^>acc. While most 
educational theorists who are proponents of inclusion are careful to define under what 
circumstances and in what way they intend inclusion to be implemented, opponents of inclusion 
have tended to make the assumption or assertion tiut inclusion is an "all or nothing" projwsition. 
This view of inclusion asserts that inclusion entails 100% participation of all children with 
disabilities in regular education 100% of tiie time, independent of tiieir individual needs or 
requirements for suppon and adaptation. 

Not surprisingly, different definitions of inclusion are proposed by theorists who suppon 
inclusive practices. A number of scholars have provided guidance in defining the scope and 
intent of inclusive educational practices. Stainback, Stainback and Jackson describe a variety 
of characteristics which constitute an inclusive educational program, as compared to 
mainstreaming or integration of children with disabilities: 

Many people are now using the term full inclusion to refer to the education of 
all snadenis in neighborhood classrooms and schools. There has been a shift away from 
concepts such as mainstreaming or integration toward full inclusion. There are a number 
of reasons for this shift. First, the concept of inclusion is being adopted because it more 
accurately and clearly communicates what is needed - all children need to be included in 
the educational and social life of their neighborhood schools and classrooms, not merely 
placed in the mainstream. Second, the term integration is being abandoned since it 
implies that the goal is to integrate someone or some group back into the mainstream of 
school and community life who has been excluded. The basic goal should be to not leave 
anyone out of the mainstream of school life in the first place, cither educationally, 
physically, or socially. 

Third, the focus in inclusive schools is on how to build a system that includes and 
is structured to meet everyone*s needs. It does not assume tiiat traditional schools and 
classrooms, which are structured to meet the needs of the so-called "normal" or majority, 
are appropriate and any student must fit within what was designed for the majority or else 
be excluded Integration or mainstreaming implies a need to fit students previously 
excluded into an existing mainstream. In inclusive schooling, the responsibility is being 
placed on school personnel to arrange a mainstream that accommodates the needs of all 
students. 

Finally, there has been a shift away from how to help only students with 
disabilities in the mainstream. The focus has been broadened to address the suppon 
needs of every member of the school (i.e., school personnel as well as suidents) to be 
successful, secure, and welcome in the educational mainstream. 

Stainback, Stainback and Jackson, Chapter I "Towards Inclusive Classrooms,** pp. 3-4, 
. Curriculum Considerations in Inclusive Classrooms: F a cilitating Learning for All Stii( 1^ n ^^ 
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A similar definition has been proposed by Sailor: 

1. All students anend the school to which they would go if they had no disability. 

2. A natural proponion (i.e., rcpresenutive of the school district at large) of students with 
disabilities occurs at any school site. 

3. A zero-reject philosophy exists so that typically no student would be excluded on the 
basis of type or extent of disability*. 

4. School and general education placements are age and grade-appropriate, with no self- 
contained special education classes operative at the school site. 

5. Cooperative learning and peer instructional methods receive significant use in general 
instructional practice at the school site. 

6. Special education supports are provided within the context of the general education class 
and in other integrated environments. 

Sailor, W., '^SpeciaJ education in the Restructured School/ Remedial and Special Education . 
12.8-22. (1991). 

Professor Lou Brown, one of the other pioneers of inclusive education, has expressly 
rejected the all or nothing characterization which has been asserted by a variety of individuals 
objecting to inclusion. In his article, •'How Much Time Should Students with Severe Intellectual 
Disabilities Spend in Regular Education Classrooms and Elsewhere," Brown, gt al., 16 JASH 
39 (1991), Professor Brown has indicated that inclusion is intended to create membership and 
participation of the child with a disability in the regular education class which he or she would 
attend if there were no disability, but using other ways and places to deliver some parts of the 
child's education as appropnate. He writes: 

It is our position that it is unacceptable for students with severe intellectual disabiluies 
to spend either 0% or 100% of their time in regular education classrooms, although the 
lauer is a bener alternative than the former. Self-contained regular and self-contained 
special education are both rejected because each extreme disallows important experiences 
and opportunities. The preference is that snidents with severe disabilities be based in the 
regular education classrooms in which they would be based if they were not disabled, and 
that individually meaningful amounti; of time to be spent elsewhere should be arranged 
as needed. 

id., at 40. 

While inclusion can be understood through precise descriptions by academicians, it can 
also be understood through the powerful words of the parents of children with disabilities. One 
parent told us: "My child is a citizen like my other children - they were just included... she's 
entitled to the same regular education my other children get.'' Another parent commented: 
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-When you have to keep talking about inclusion, it's not happening. Inclusion is not something 
we do to or for children - it's something children do together - it's cohesive. As long as we 
have to talk about it, it's not happening." 

For the purposes of this report, the author defines inclusion as a commitment that 
children with disabilities will be educated in the schools that they would attend if they did not 
have disabilities, based in and with fiill membership in the life of the regular education 
environment, with such adaptations, supports and services as arc necessary to allow them both 
to benefit from the regular education experience and to address the unique needs which arise as 
a result of their disabilities.' 



Independent of any experiential or empirical basis to support the inclusion of children 
with disabihues in regular education, inclusion has a moral force which transcends the details 
of any educational rationale which might justify it. In 1954, the United States Supreme Court, 
in Brown \ . Board of Education. 347 U.S. 483,493 (1954) wrote: 

Today, education is perhaps the most important function of state and local 
governments. Compulsory school attendance laws and the great expendimres for 
education both demonstrate our recognition of the importance of education to our 
democratic society. It is required in the performance of our most basic public 
responsibilities, even service in the anned forces. It is the very foundation of good 
citizenship. Today it is a principal instrument in awakening the child to cultural values, 
in preparing him for later professional trainmg, and in helping him to adjust normally to 
his environment. In these days, it is doubtful that any child may reasonably be expected 
to succeed in life if he is denied the opportunity of an education. Such an opportunity, 
where the state has undertaken to provide it, is a right which must be made available to 
all on equal terms. 

Without implying that the circumstances of African-American children are identical with 
those of children with disabilities, there is nonetheless a great parallel in the applicability of the 
Supreme Court's reasoning to children with disabiUties. This parallel was bonie out in the 
earliest special education cases to address these issues. The Mills v. Board of Educatinn 348 
F Supp^ 866 (D DJC. 1972) and the Pennsylvania M<r^ for Retarded C hildren v. P^n.vlv^ r^ip 
343 F.Supp. ^79 (E.D.Pa. 1972) cases revolved around the very issues being addressed by the 
United States Supreme Court m grown v. Board of Education , infffi. Rather than addressing 



'"Integration" is defined as structured opportunities for children with disabilities to 
participate m regular education activities and to interact with age appn)priate peers without 
disabihues, while based in self-contained classnwms, with the focus on interaction, rather than 
instruction. "Mainstreaming," like "integration," assumes the child with disabilities is based in 
a self-contained setting but qualifies for participation in regular education activities only when 
the child demonstrates the ability to participate at an age-appropriate level. 




the nuances of the qualitative elements of the educational process, these cases concluded that the 
exclusion and segregation of children with disabilities from participation in the educational 
process was morally and constitutionally wrong. 

Our society, as reflected in our democratic values, is ostensibly oriented to equality, 
participation, and individual self-determination. Segregation of individuals with disabilities, on 
its face, appears to fly in the face of these basic and overarching societal values. It is also 
intuitively clear that segregation tends to perpetuate segrpgation. This has also been 
demonstrated in the professional literature. As Assistant Secretary Will wrote in 1986: 

When students with learning problems are segregated from their non-handicapped 
schoolmates and labels atuched to them, stigmatization can result. The effects of 
stigmatization may serve to further isolate these students from then* peers and increase 
negative attitudes about school and learning. The consequences of stigmatization and 
poor self-esteem have been fully described in the literawre: low expectations of success, 
failure to persist on tasks, the belief that failures are caused by personal inadequacies, 
and a continued failure to learn effeaively. In addition, negative staff attimdes, as a 
result of the stigma of special cl^s placement can create an atmosphere which further 
hampers the student's learning. 

Will, at p. 9. 

At the same time, there is a growing body of both qualitative and quantitative information 
to support the benefits of inclusion for children with disabilities. Inclusion is valued as means 
to promote development of interpersonal relationships between children with disabilities and 
those who do not have disabilities. It is also viewed by many as having educational benefits in 
the development of meaningful skills for children with disabilities. Much research is available 
which supports the efficacy of inclusive practices as compared to educating children in more 
restnctive settings. An excellent survey of this research has been compiled by Halvorsen & 
Sailor, "Integration of Students with Severe and Profound Disabilities: A Review of Research," 
in Gaylord-Ross. Ed., Issues and Research in Sp ecial Education . (Vol. 1) (1991). The research 
identified in the survey has demonstrated the positive outcomes of inclusive education, including 
improved social behavior and interaction, improved affective development, increased skill 
generalization, enhanced parent expectations, increased completion of IE? goals, more accepting 
attitudes of non-disabled students and improved post-school outcomes. Id., Vol. 1, at 149-95. 

Juxtaposed against the growing body of research reflecting the positive outcomes of 
inclusive educational practices, there is grave concern about the relatively inadequate outcomes 
of the existing special education structure. For example, the dropK)ut rate of students with 
disabilities is dramatically higher in Illinois than in most other states. Similarly, the drop-out 
rates for students with disabilities across the country are dramatically higher than for regular 
education students. See Fourteenth Annual Rpp nrt to Congress on the Implementation of TDF.A 
U.S. Department of Education (1992). Further, the National Longitudinal Transition St yidy nf 
Special Education Students, SRI International (1991), reported that young people with disabilities 
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have higher arrest rates, higher unemployment and a substantially lower likelihood of living 
independently than their peers who do not have disabilities. 



Beyond the moral and educational justification for inclusive practices, thct^ is a strong 
legal basis for a shift to inclusive practices as well. In 1975, foUowing the Mills and P.A.R.C. 
decisions. Congress enacted the Education for All Handicapped Children Act (EAHCA) of 1975 , 
also known as Public Law 94-142. Now retitled the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(IDEA), 20 U-S.C. §1401, 5fiQ., the IDEA guarantees that aU children with disabilities ages 
three through twenty-one receive a free appropriate public education in the least restrictive 
environment. 20 U.S.C. §1412. This right is also codified in the Illinois School Code. 
Although neither federal nor state law explicitly mention the term "inclusion**, both clearly 
mandate that children be served in the least restrictive environment. 

The IDEA provides at 20 U.S.C. §1412(5)(B): 

... procedures to assure, to the maximum extent appropriate, children with disabilities, 
including children in public or private institutions or other care facilities, are educated 
with children who are not disabled, and that special classes, separate sdiooling, or other 
removal of children with disabilities from the regular educational environment occurs 
only when the nature or severity of the disability is such that education in regular classes 
with the use of supplementary aids and services cannot be achieved satisfaaorily. 

This least restrictive environment mandate is reflected in a variety of specific provisions 
that require that children with disabilities be educated within the regular education environment 
at the school they would have attended if they did not have a disability under virtually all 
circumstances. The federal regulations implementing IDEA, 34 C.F.R. §300.551-552, which 
contajn the mandate for least restrictive environment, also delineate a decision-making process 
which is designed to promote inclusive practices. The regulations specify: 

B. Each public agency shall insure that a continuum of alternative placements is available 
to meet the needs of handicapped children for special education and related services, 
(a) The continuum required under paragraph (a) of this section must: 

1 } Make provisions for supplementary services (such as resource room or 
itmerant instruction) to be provided in conjunaion with regular class 
placement.... 
C Each public agency shall insure that: 

(a J Each handicapped child's educational placement: 

2) Is based on his or her individualized education program, and 

3) Is as close as possible to the child's home. 

D. Each public agency shall insure that: 

(c) Unless a handicapped child's individualized education program requires some 
other arrangement, the child is educated in the school which he or she would 
attend if not handicapped. 

Id. 
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These provisions also are duplicated in the state regulations at 23 III. Adm. Code 
§§226.125 and 560(d). Significantly, these regulations require that the starting place for all 
placement considerations be in regular education at the school the child would attend if he or 
she did not have a disability. A variety of efforts must be undertaken by the public school in 
order to support the child's involvement in regular education before any consideration is given 
to removal of the child to any more restrictive environment, let alone to a placement outside of 
the school he or she would have attended if they did not have a disability. Thus, without 
explicitly referring to inclusion, the law clearly provides for a sequential decision-making 
process in which many things must occur before considerition is given to removal of the child 
from regular education at the neighborhood school, much less to other placements. Regrettably, 
as the data from the Fourteenth Annual Report to Conpgss suggests, the emphasis to date has 
been upon access to an education, rather than access to eduction in the least restrictive 
environment. It is precisely this forgotten element of the dual obligation to provide access to 
a free appropriate public education in conjunction with delivery of that education in the least 
restrictive environment which inclusion seeks to address. 

The evolving case law under IDEA is increasingly endorsing the right of children with 
disabilities to be educated in the least restrictive environment and is stressing the importance of 
the least restrictive environment in the rcstrictiveness versus ^ropriatcness equation. More 
importantly, recent court decisions have recognized the failure of school districts to utilize the 
decision-making process outlined above, which in the past has resulted in children being placed 
in more restrictive settings than were appropriate for their individual circumstances. 

These cases all rely on standards established by two different federal court of appeals 
decisions which addressed the right of a child with a disability to be served in a regular 
education-based program in his or her neighborhood school. The first court to enunciate a clear 
standard for evaluating whether a child should be served in the least restrictive environment was 
the U.S. Sixth Circuit Coun of Appeals in Roncker on behalf of Roncker v. Walte r 700 F,2d 
1058 (6th Cir. 1983), which wrote: 

In a case where the segregated facility is considered superior (academically), the 
coun should determine whether the services which make the placement superior could 
be feasihly provided in a non-segregated sening. If they can, the placement in the 
segregated school is inappropriate under the Act. 

Id., at 1063. Accord, A W. v. Northwest R-1 School Dist. . 813 F.2d 158, 163 (8th Cir. Mo. 
1987). This test placed a vinually inescapable burden on the local school to serve the child 
locally if doing so was feasible. 

The other test for assessing a school's decision to exclude a child from regular education 
and/or the child's neighborhood school was adopted by the U.S. Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals 
1" Daniel R.R. v. State Bd. of ^uc. 874 F.2d 1036, (5th Cir. Tex. 1989). The court 
articulated a two part lest. First, the court must decide Whether education in the regular 
classroom, with the use of supplementary aids and services, can be achieved satisfactorily." Id., 
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at 1048. Second, if placement outside the regular classroom is necessary for the child to benefit 
educationally, then the court must determine "whether the school has mainstrcamed the child to 
the extent appropriate." Ij}. 

With respect to the first prong of this test, the court delineated a number of factors which 
should be considered. These included: (1) examining the steps she school has taken to try to 
include the child, such as the use of supplementary aids and services; (2) comparing the 
educational and developmental benefits the child may obtain in the regular education class as 
compared to the special education class; (3) examining the possible negative effect the child's 
mclusion may have on the education of the other children in the regular education class, and; 
(4) the extent to which the teacher may have to concentrate on the child with a disability to the 
detriment of the other students. Id., at 1048-49. 

While the Panicl R,H. test resulted in Daniel's exclusion fiom the placement desired by 
his parents (based in regular education at his neighborhood school), the standard in fianisl has 
been more recently applied in a manner which endorsed the ri£ht of the child with a disability 
to be educated within regular education in the neighborhood school. Sec Sacramento Cin- 
Unified School Dist. Board of Educatio n v. Holland 786 F.Supp. 874 (E.D. Ca. 1992); 
affirmed, 14 F.3d 1398 (9th Cir. 1994); jsn. Bsjnding (4/25/94); Greer v. Rome Citv School 
DislOCt, 950 F.2d 688, 695 (1 1th Cir. Ga. 1991); Liscio v. Woodland Hilk .Schnnl nkiri^t 734 
F.Supp. 689 (W.D. Pa. 1989). 

Most recently, the U.S. Third Circuit Court of Appeals in Oberti v. Board of Educ . 995 
F.2d 1204 (3rd Cir. 1993) explicitly adopted the Daniel R.R. test over the Roncker test, while 
articulating a strongly pro-inclusion message: 

We note that the order issued by the district court does not mandate that Rafael 
he placed in the Clementon Elementary School or in any particular classroom. 
Bui... placement in a regular education classroom is required under the Aa unless the 
school district can show by a preponderance of the evidence that the child cannot be 
educated satisfactorily in a regular class with supplementary aids and services. On the 
record before us here, the school distria has not made such a showing. 

We also note that the federal regulations under the Act require sutes to ensure 
that each disabled child is placed "as close as possible to the child's home," and unless 
some other arrangement is necessar> . that the child is educated *in the school which he 
or she would anend if not handicapped." There is thus a presumption in favor of placing 
the child, if possible, in the neighborhood school. 

Id., at 1224. fn. 30. 

The IDEA mandates a decision-making process which effectively creates a presumption 
that children with disabilities should be based in regular education in the schools they would 
attend if they did not have a disability. It also requires that school districts adopt promising 
practices which are likely to produce this outcome. The- "Promising Practices" mandate, 
although relatively unknown even within the special education community, effectively dictates 
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that schools incorporate inclusive practices, even though it represents a change in the service 
delivery system and has not been the subject of years of longitudinal study. The "Promising 
Practices" mandate, contained at 20 U.S.C. §1413(3) requires: 

(A) the deveiopmem and implementation of a comprehensive system of personnel 
development which shall include the in-service training of general and special educational 
instructional and suppon persomieU deuiled procedures to assure tiiat all personnel 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this dbapter are appropriately and adequately 
trained, and effective procedures for acquiring and disseminating to teachers and 
administrators of programs for children with disabilities significant information derived 
from educational research, demonstration and similar projects, and 

(B) adopting, where appropriate, promising educational practices and materials. 

The mandate requires training of general and special educaton. This conveys Congress' 
intent that schools take the steps necessary to equip their general education staff to serve children 
with disabilities. Moreover, this section also states that schools acquire, disseminate and, where 
appropriate, adopt promising practices. There can be no question that inclusion fits this 
description.^ 

The recent judicial precedents addressing inclusion are supported by a variety of policy 
statements issued by the U.S. Department of Education, both through the Office of Special 
Education and Rehabilitation Services and through the Office for Civil Rights, These statements 
again support a commitment to a process in which the child is presumed to be educated in the 
regular education environment in the school that he or she would have attended if they did not 
have a disability, unless there is specific justification for any removal or deviation from that 
environment. OSERS letters, 18 IDELR 594 (1991); 18 IDELR 1309 (199?). While some of 
these statements have been fairly straightforward, others have equivocated with respect to the 
suppon for inclusive education, recognizing the concerns of constituencies such as families of 
children who are deaf. OSERS letter, 19 IDELR 463 (1992). Perhaps a more clear-cut 
statement of the cunent position of the U.S. Department of Education is its recent decision to 
intervene on behalf of Rachel Holland, the child seeking an inclusive placement, in the 
Sacramento City IJnitled School Distnct w Holland case, infra . 

In sum, the legal mandate in support of inclusion, while not absolute, is compelling in 
requinng a decision-making process which, as this report will demonstrate, is dramatically 
different than the current standard operating procedure for most school districts. A change in 
the decision-making process will necessarily result in a change in placement outcomes for most 
children with disabilities. This change of outcome will translate to delivery of services in less 
restnctive environments. 



^See also Gilhool, "The Right to an Effective Education: From Brown to PL 94-142 and 
Beyond/' chapter 13, Beyond Separate Education - Quality Education fpr AlK (1989). 
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The moral, ethical and educational imperative for inclusion is compelling. The legal 
mandate in support of inclusion is clear-cut and being increasingly recognized by the courts. 
These imperatives occur in a broader climate which is consistent with the aims of inclusion of 
children with disabilities. Significantly, the election platform of President Clinton itself 
explicitly recognized and supported efforts to promote the inclusion of individuals with 
disabiUties, including children with disabilities, within the broader community. Our growing 
recognition of individuals with disabilities as members of the community as opposed to a silent 
and estranged minority, is reflected in the dramatic growth of individuals with disabilities in 
both television programming and advertising. 

Perhaps the most dramatic reflection of the changing orientation of the society at large 
with respect to people with disabilities was the 1990 passage of the Americans with Disabilities 
Act (ADA), 42 U.S.C. §12101 d s^., which for the first time conveyed broad federal civil 
nghts protections to individuals with disabilities in both the public and private sectors. The 
ADA undoubtedly will be given meaning only over the course of many years of implementation 
and struggle. However, it has served to create a heightened awareness in the community at 
large of the barriers that exist for individuals with disabilities and their entitiement to full 
participation as equal members of the community. 

Despite the many gains that have been made in the empowerment of individuals with 
disabilities, it is unfonunately still true that children with disabilities are in substantial measure 
excluded from full participation in tiie educational process. As the U.S. Senate Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources noted in its July, 1993 report on the Goals 2000: Educate America 

Act; 

In far too many other cases, however, the lack of or improper implementation 
has resulted in linle progress. For example, data contained in the Department of 
Education's "Fourteenth Annual Report to Congress" indicate that little, if any, progress 
has been made in ensuring that children who can benefit from education in the regular 
class, with necessary supplementary aids and services, are in fact receiving such an 
education. 

In far too many districts around the country, two separate educational systems 
have developed with little or no coordination - one system for regular or general 
education and a separate and distinct system for special education. This isolation and 
lack of coordination creates artificial barriers to achieving tiie promises of part B of 
IDEA, the ADA, and Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Aa of 1973. 

Senate Repon 103-85, p. 20 (July 13, 1993). 

A recent study by the National Association of State Boards of Education, "Winners All: 
A Call for Inclusive Schools," found that throughout the United States, children with disabilities 
are still served to a considerable degree in self-contained and/or fully segregated settings. The 
NASBE study found a wide range of educational practices throughout the states which have tiie 
effect of inappropriately segregating children with disabilities based on prejudice, financial 
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disincentives, inadequate training, and a variety of other factors. Id. The "Winners All" report, 
echoing the Senate Committee, concludes: 

Over the last seventeen years, a s^arate and isolated system has been created to 
serve children with disabilities. This has happened despite the faa that one of the tenets 
of the Education for All Handicapped Children Act is that "to the maximum extent 
appropriate, handicapped children... are to be educated with children who are not 
handicapped." Yet since the cnactwient of PX. 94-142, a vast and separate bureaucracy 
has developed to educate children labeled as disabled. 

This bureaucracy is charaaerized by separate and parallel policies for special 
education students and staff; separate funding mechanisms; sqjarate administrative 
branches and divisions at the federal, sute, intermediate and local levels; a system of 
classification for labeling children that is considered by many to be demeaning and non- 
functional for instructional purposes; and a sqjarate cadre of personnel, trained in 
separate pre-service programs, who serve only students diagnosed with disabilities. 

"Winners All," pp. 8-9, NASBE, Alexandria, Va. (1992). 

Regrettably, there is abundant evidence that Illinois is among the worst states with respect 
to its failure to serve children with disabilities in the least restrictive environment. A recent 
study by an association for people with developmental disabilities, The Arc, formeriy The 
Association for Retarded Citizens, placed Illinois in its "Hall of Shame" for being among the 
most restrictive states with respect to the way in which services are delivered to children with 
mental retardation. S. Davis, "Repon Card to the Nation on Inclusion in Education of Students 
with Mental Retardation," The Arc, (October 1992). 

This data, which in pan was based on federal data, is corroborated by the Fourteenth 
Annual Repon to Congress prepared by the U.S. Department of Education. Our analysis of this 
data indicates that Illinois ranked as the 7th most restrictive state with respect to the number of 
children with disabilities who are educated outside of the regular education school (not 
necessariiy the neighborhood school) (Table 1) and ranked as the 5th most restrictive state in 
terms of the number of children who are served in self-contained settings in their own school 
or schools outside of the regular education school (not necessarily the neighborhood school) 
(Table 2). This data is consistent with the findings of Designs for Change, a Chicago education 
reform and advocacy group, which released a repon in the spring of 1992 detailing the failure 
of both the Chicago Public Schools and the Elinois State Board of Education to provide or 
promote education m the least restnctive environment for children with disabilities in Chicago 
and throughout Illinois. Xaught in the Web II: The Segregation of Children with Disabilities 
in Chicago and Illinois" (April, 1992).- 



Mn fact, a class action lawsuit, Corey H. v. Board of Education of Citv of Chicago and 
ISBE, No. 92 C 3409, is currently pending in the U.S. District Court in Chicago, which 
challenges the failure of the Chicago Public Schools and ISBE to provide services in the least 
restnctive environment. 
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^ BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 



It is this disparity between the promise of inclusion and the reality of restrictiveness in 
the educational practices of the State of Illinois that gives rise to the need for this study. It is 
not the puipose of this study to prove that inclusion is a desirable process. Rather, this study 
begins with the presumption that as a general principle inclusion is desirable and attempts to 
address what can be done to produce changes in the delivery of educational services at both state 
and local level, which will lead to a removal of barriers to inclusion and an increase in the 
participation of children with disabilities based in regular education in the schools they would 
attend if they did not have disabilities. In order to accomplish this end, it has been necessary 
to identify what barriers exist which are interfering with the implementation of inclusive 
practices in local schools and to make recommendations for changes in the service dcliver>' 
system which will lead to more inclusive practices. 

Further research on the relative outcomes of inclusive and more restrictive educational 
practices for children with disabilities is needed. However, the experience to date is positive 
and tends to suppon the value of inclusive education when appropriately delivered for children 
with disabilities and for the community at large. Given the moral, educational and legal 
imperatives for inclusion, there are compelhng reasons for actively identifying and removing the 
barriers to inclusive education in Illinois. 
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57.66 


42 34 
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OHIO 


57.56 


42.44 . 
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LOUT ST ANA 


. SS>14 


44. B6 


50 


NEW YORK 


41.5fi 


5B.42 












TOTALS 


3.677.39 


1.322-61 












NATIONAL AVERAGES 


Oij 73.55 


26.45 



m. METHODOLOGY 



A. Sources of Data 

A variety of different approaches for gathering data about barriers to inclusion were 
necessary in order to obtain a more complete picture of the operation of special education in 
Illinois and the reasons that inclusive education is not being more fuUy implemented. As a 
result, the research included several different discrete components, each of which will be 
described in greater detail below. 

1. Focus groups 

One source of data was the use of focus groups for the purpose of gathering information 
from a wide cross-section of individuals who had varying levels of personal experience and 
involvement with special education and inclusion. In the course of the study, nine focus groups 
were conducted in which approximately 80 people participated. These focus groups included 
a mix of parents, educators and related service professionals. Some participants were both 
professionals and parents of children with disabilities. The participants in the focus groups were 
racially and geographically diverse and the locations included Rockford, Springfield, Keenyville, 
West Suburban and five focus groups in Chicago. Two of the focus groups conducted in 
Chicago targeted individuals affiliated with Fiesta Educativa, a special education advocacy group 
serving the Hispanic community, and individuals identified by the Family Resource Center for 
Disabilities, a statewide advocacy and training center for famihes with disabilities. Three of the 
focus groups were primarily composed of special education professionals and/or administrators. 
The focus groups utilized an informal dialogue format in which the principal author asked 
questions which were discussed by the participants. Responses were recorded and subsequently 
organized by the project staff. Participants in the focus groups were identified on the basis of 
an extensive canvas of the state to identify individuals who had information about, and interest 
in inclusion issues and represented a wide range of persons from across the state. It should be 
noted that the panictpants were not selected randomly, but were chosen deliberately based on 
pre-screening indicating that they had had some experience with special education and inclusion. 

2. Study of Illinois target schools 

A second focus of the research was a study of six target schools located throughout 
Illinois. These six schools were selected on the basis of our desire to identify schools which 
were relatively more inclusive and schools which were relatively less inclusive in urban, 
suburban and rural settings. The six schools were identified on the basis of an informal survey 
of education professionals and parents throughout Illinois for the purpose of identifying schools 
that could be regarded as mode! schools for inclusion and, by contrast, schools not supporting 
inclusive practices but willing to participate in the study. Some schools which were identified 
as appropriate for study refused to participate. Those schools which did participate were 
provided a commitment that information that personally identified informants would not be 
disclosed. 
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The study of the six target schools incoipoiatcd five different research components. The 
first was the distribution of a questionnaire to all identifiable parents of children with disabilities 
who attended or resided within the catchment area of the target school. This questionnaire 
sought detailed information about the experience of these families with the educational process, 
including the identification process, the evaluation procedures, the plamiing pnx«ss and 
implementation of educational programs for their child. Three hundred and sixty questionnaires 
were distributed and approximately 40 responses were received, reflecting an 11% response 
rate/ 

The second component involved the interviewing of a cross-section of school staff from 
each of these schools. This typically included both regular and special educators based at the 
school, special education supervisory personnel and regular education administrators. In all, 54 
staff were interviewed among the six target schools. These interviews were conducted in person 
by project researchers using a structured interview format lasting sq)proximately one hour. The 
information obtained from the interviews was then collated and categorized for the purpose of 
organizing and generalizing the data received. 

The third component was personal interviews with 20 parents whose children with 
disabilities attended the target schools and had agreed to be interviewed.' For the most part, 
these interviews were conducted in person, although in some instances they were conducted by 
phone. These interviews typically lasted in excess of one hour. As with the interviews of 
school staff, the results of these interviews were collated and analyzed. Regrettably, many 
parents in the target schools were unwilling to participate in the study or could not be identified 
to even seek participation. In fact, the 20 parent interviews are drawn from five of the six target 
schools, as no parents could be identified or were willing to participate from the urban non- 
inclusive school. Staff at that school explained this reluctance on the basis that the school 
population was highly impoverished and it was perceived that participation in this type of study 
would not be of interest to most of this school's parents, for whom survival was the priority. 
This is supponed by research showing that poor families are at times less able to recognize or 
respond to their children's developmental needs, as they are more focused on meeting other 
more pressing survival needs. See Mlawer. "Who Should Fight? Parents and the Advocacy 
Expectation," 4 Journal of Disability Policy Studies 105, (1993). 



*The questionnaire consisted of 15 pages of various types of questions (fill in the blank, 
multiple choice, and essay). To elicit a larger response, some school districts issued follow-up 
letters or offered assistance to parents in filling out the questionnaires. 

*Some parents who filled out the questionnaire did ufit want to be interviewed (just as they 
did not want their children's files reviewed). We interviewed more than 50% of the people who 
sent back questionnaires. Several parents consented to the interview and could not be reached 
(didn't respond) when called at the appointed time. 
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An additional component of the study of tai^gct schools was a review of the records of 
28 students with disabilities within those schools. These record reviews were again contingent 
upon receiving consent from parents. By virtue of the limited number of parents providing 
consent, a relatively limited number of files could be reviewed. Again, the study of the non- 
inclusive urban school did not include review of student records because no consents were 
obtained for the same reasons described above. Finally, relevant school policies and/or records 
provided by the target schools were reviewed. All of the above information was then integrated 
for the purpose of drawing some conclusions about the issues which have arisen in these schools 
with respect to the delivery of services to children with disabilities. 

3. Comparison of lUinois practices to two other states 

The third area of research was an investigation of educational practices in two states 
identified as being significantly further along than Illinois in the implementation of inclusive 
practices. The two states, Colorado and Vermont, were identified on the basis of a review of 
statistical data containing rates of inclusion of children with disabilities in regular education at 
the neighborhood school, along with extensive canvassing of knowledgeable professionals at the 
state and national level, including ISBE staff, IPCDD staff, Project CHOICES staff, special 
education administrators, and national leaders knowledgeable about inclusion.* In addition, it 
should be noted that Vermont was selected by virtue of a congruence between its relatively high 
ranking statistically with respect to inclusion of children with disabilities in regular education 
and a shared perception among many educational professionals interviewed that it is engaged in 
a wide variety of educational practices which are regarded as models for promoting inclusion.^ 



^he following factors were considered in choosing the target states: 

1 . Key informant comments 

2. Rankings in repons regarding least restrictive environment 

3. Willingness to work with us 

4. Availability of rules and regulations 

5. Resource material available on state work 

6. Contacts within state 

7. State initiative or school district initiative 

8. Demographics 

9. Leadership of state officials 

Colorado and Vermont were seen as states with significant state leadership, a willingness 
to cooperate and were highly regarded by key informants. 

^While Vermont is a rural state, many of Illinois' school districts are also rural. In fact, a 
repon from the Illinois State Board of Education, Office of Management and Policy Planning, 
Research and Evaluation entitled "A Community Typology for Illinois Public School Districts'* 
(1987) indicates that in 1987, 50.8% of the school districts met the definition of a ruial school 
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Colorado ranks substantially above Illinois with respect to the percentage of children with 
disabilities who participate in or are based in regular education. On the other hand, Colorado 
docs not rank nearly as high as Vermont or many other states in this regard. Instead, it was 
selected due to the confluence of perception in the professional community that there is strong 
support for inclusion at the state level, indicators suggesting that it is among the model states 
in adopting pronusing practices to support inclusion, and our conclusion that it most closely 
compared to Illinois with respect to its demographic mix among the states that were identified 
as potential model states. 

The study of the two model states included interviews with a number of state board of 
education administrators, dialogues with a representative of at least one identified advocacy 
organization within the state, review of the states' poUcies and procedures with respect to special 
education and inclusion and discussions with staff of an identified local school perceived by the 
state education agency to be especially successful in promoting inclusive practices. 

4. Review of ISBE special education due process system 

The fourth element of the research was a detailed review of virtually all Level I due 
process decisions which have been issued in the last four years in Illinois. This ultimately 
involved 421 due process decisions, which were analyzed to determine whether inclusion and/or 
least restrictive environment had been a key issue in the dispute between the parents and local 
school and to identify who was the prevailing party in the dispute. This review was undertaken 
m order to assess the positive or negative impact of the due process system upon the 
implementation of inclusive practices in the state. In addition, ISBE hearing officer training 
materials were reviewed, as well as hearing officer employment histories and otiier research on 
our due process system. 

5. Illinois State Board of Education policy and practice review 

Another element of the study was an analysis of State Board of Education regulations, 
pohcN' statements distributed to local school districts, and several key ftmding procedures and 
operational practices. These policies, procedures and practices were reviewed through a study 
of both wntten materials and information obtained from the many individuals interviewed both 
within the target schools and through the focus groups." 



district. 

'It should be noted that the State Board of Education staff were not interviewed as part of 
this study and their views are. with a few exceptions, reflected here only to the extent that they 
have been captured in pMblic statements. The decision not to interview the State Board of 
Education staff was based both on the fact that they have provided indirect ftmding and support 
for the grant and in order to preserve the autonomy of the researchers. The researchers 
recognize the value that a direct sf dy of State Board of Education staff and internal practices 
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6. Literature survey 



Finally, our research included a review of a wide array of literature emanating from 
sources in Illinois and available on the national level. 

In sum, a substantial amount of data has been collected from a variety of different 
sources. Some of the individuals providing data were strongly in support of inclusion, others 
were quite skeptical or opposed, and still others were cither neutral or uninformed about 
inclusive practices. The use of a variety of different data gathering approaches produced results 
which were consistent. 

B. Methodology 

On the whole, the data presented tends to be qualitative, rather than quantitative. As 
indicated above, it was not the purpose of this study to prove that inclusion was desirable or 
undesirable. Rather, for the reasons stated, the study worked from the operating premise that 
inclusion was as a general principle desirable and had as its purpose to identify barriers to 
inclusion and ways that those barriers could be mitigated or eliminated. As such, it was felt that 
a quantitatively based study was neither necessary nor appropriate. Further, the broad scope of 
this study and the limited funding provided made an empirical study unfeasible. While the study 
did not primarily utilize quantitative methods, it did obtain data from a wide variety of sources 
to form conclusions about barriers to inclusion at the local level. There is increasing support 
for non -traditional research techniques in the professional literature. See, for example, Bodgan 
and Lutfiyya. "Standing On Its Own: Qualitative Research in Special Education," Controversial 
Issues Confrontin g Special Education: Divergent Perspectives edited by Stainback & Stainback 
(1992). See also Biklen & Mosely, "'Are you Retarded? No, I'm Catholic': Qualitative 
Methods in the Study of People with Severe Handicaps", 13 JASH 155, 157 (1988). In fact, 
our conclusions take on added force by virtue of a relatively high degree of consistency in 
findings from the focus groups, the target schools, the study of model states and the review of 
other sources of information. 

Vve believe the mformation obtained to be. overall, a relatively accurate picture of the 
barriers to inclusion, even if there may be some disagreement as to the relative priority or 
significance of particular identified barriers. It is in this context that our conclusions about 
existing bamers are presented. 



would have and hope that such research will be conducted in the future through other studies. 
However, it should also be noted that a variety of information was sohcited, and in most 
instances, received from ISBE staff. Where appropriate, this information has been incorporated 
in the repon. 
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rv. SELECTED FINDINGS FROM SPECmC DATA SOURCES 



A. Key Variables Supportins Inclusion in Model States Which 
Are Not Present in Illinois 

Differences exist in the way that seivices are delivered to children with disabilities in 
both Vermont and Colorado as compared to Illinois. These differences have contributed to a 
greater degree of success in both states in serving children with disabilities within regular 
education at the schools the children would attend if they did not have disabilities. Two key 
variables stand out in Vermont and Colorado which promote inclusive educational practices. 
First, each state has a funding formula which is essentially neutral as it relates to the way the 
children with disabilities are educated. What this means is the school districts do not receive 
any financial reward or incentive for serving children in more restrictive settings. Rather, 
funding is received independent of the location of services or the restrictiveness of programming. 
Key informants in both states identified the neutrality of funding as a critical element in 
producing a change towards more inclusive educational programming. The former Director of 
the Division of Special and Compensatory Education for the Vermont Depanment of Education 
explained, "In retrospect, the funding formula was a huge incentive (for segregation]. Now it 
is placement neutral and this has made more difference than anything. It took four years to 
bring it about." 

The second key variable in producing more inclusive programming was the emphasis on 
staff training. In Vermont, a specific percentage of the state's special education budget is 
committed to in-service training to support inclusion of children with disabilities in regular 
education. In Colorado, there is a commitment at the state level to significant staff training to 
support regular and special educators in provision of appropriate services and adaptations to 
children with disabilities within regular education. 

Several other features of Vermont's educational delivery system provide significant 
support for inclusive practices. These include the presence of a fairiy clear definition of 
inclusion at the state level and the enactment of a state law. Act 230, which provides direct 
support for the development of inclusive practices. This Act provides for support for extra 
efforts at early inierveniion in order to reduce demand for special education services, extensive 
and creative use of local resources m collaboration and problem-solving to support the education 
of children with disabilities in regular education and a non -categorical service delivery system 
Vennont also tightened eligibility standards to assure that only those children who are clearly 
in need of special education receive it and it actively monitors those school districts with excess 
child counts relative to state averages for the purpose of determining why increased identification 
of children with disabilities is occurring. 

Another factor in Vermont is the relative absence of segregated schools. In addition 
Vermont is seen as a strongly community-based state in which there is already some overall 
sense of mclusiveness at the local level with respect to all community and government activities 
This has promoted a sense of ownership by the local schools with respect to chUdren with 
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disabilities and reduced the need for a significant shift in attitude toward children with 
• disabilities within the broader community. 

A final factor identified by informants in Vermont is that the state education agency made 
an explicit and concerted effon to build consensus with the teachers' union while plans to 
promote inclusion were being developed. As a result of this effort, the teachers' unions were 
active participants in the formulation and implementation of the state's plans to promote inclusive 
practices. This substantially reduced resistance to inclusion at the cutset. 

The study of inclusive practices in Colorado also revealed several features which served 
to promote inclusive practices which are not present in Illinois. The most notable difference was 
the considerable emphasis placed by the state education agency on participation of parents at 
every level. This effort includes the participation of parents on state education agency 
monitoring teams which are used to review local school districts. Further, local parent councils 
are consulted when the state education agency is monitoring local school activities. The state 
also created a parent-professional forum and has provided substantial funding to parent suppon 
centers that provide advocacy training and suppon to individual parents. It has also established 
regularly conducted weekend training retreats for parents. 

In addition, every local school district has a special education parent council. While this 
has positive and negative implications for inclusion, it apparently has created a greater level of 
involvement and empowerment for parents of children with disabihties.' 

A second feature unique to Colorado is that the state's school code specifically provides 
for a greater degree of parent choice with respect to educational decision-making. Although 
parents are not given exclusive authority or control over the decision-making process, they 
appear to be given a greater degree of input with respect to options for services than occurs in 
Illinois. See 1 Co. Code of Regulations. 301-8, 2220-R-5.04. 

A third difference between Illinois and Colorado is that, according to a ranking 
administrator in the Colorado Depanment of Education, Colorado is making an effon to move 
away from a deficit-based mcxiel for identifying the needs of children with disabilities and is 
shifting to a decision-making model focused on building on the child's strengths and abilities. 
This was seen as making a significant difference in the implementation of inclusive practices. 

In addition to the positive indicators in these states which serve to support inclusive 
practices, several characteristics in these states were felt to continue to present barriers to 



^According to the State Director of Special Education, the Colorado Department of 
Education encourages the local school district to share information, budgets, restrictions, and 
differences in philosophy with parents. He commented that many local Directors of Special 
Education feel that the more parems know, the better things are going to proceed. Educating 
parents at the local level would also be educating professionals at the same time. 
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successful inclusion. One problem which is common to both Colorado and Vermont is the 
difficulty in providing effective services to promote the inclusion of children identified as having 
emotional or behavioral disorders. Informants in both states indicated that schools still lack the 
methods, resources, and commitment to serve children effectively with severe emotional and 
behavioral disorders within regular education, with or without adequate supports and feel that 
intervention needs to be broader than just through the schools. Bott states' officials believe 
there is a need for further study of ways to serve children with these disabilities effectively 
within regular education. Existing successful methods of providing services to these children 
need to be further disseminated so they are more accessible to school districts and could be 
incorporated in their repertoire of service delivery. 

An additional concern identified by informants in Vermont was the continuing resistance 
of some parents to the implementation of inclusive practices for their children. In particular, 
parents of children identified as having learning disabilities, attention deficit with hyperactivity 
disorder, and emotional or behavioral disorders were identified as being resistant due to fear that 
their children would be lost or receive inadequate service within the regular education structure. 

In Colorado, a number of concerns were identified with respect to continuing barriers to 
successful inclusion. These included a perception that there still was confusion at both the state 
and local levels over what inclusion meant and how it was to be implemented. One state official 
said, -The lack of a definition for inclusion is a nujor barrier in the state. Further, there was 
significant resistance to inclusion at the local school district level and in the regular education 
and special education professional communities. Another official explained the barriers are 
"attitudinal only. It's not a money issue." In addition, there was a perception that while there 
was significant effon devoted to front-end training of staff with respect to inclusive practices, 
there was insufficient ongoing training for regular and special education staff on how to sustain 
efforts to provide effective inclusive educational services. Concern was also expressed about 
the inadequacy of early or preintcrvention plans to respond to the needs of children presenting 
behavioral challenges. Finally, there was concern that insufficient attention was paid to creating 
scheduling opportunities for local school staff to collaborate and provide planning and 
consultation for particular children. 

It is apparent from our review of the two model states that these stales have developed 
a variety of practices in suppon of inclusion which are not present in Illinois. These practices 
have contributed to. greater success in implementing inclusive practices for a wide range of 
children with disabilities. At the same time, these states continue to encounter many barriers 
to inclusion. Colorado, in panicular, has a long way to go before inclusion is widely accepted 
and consistently implemented among school districts throughout the state. 



'^t should be noted that the study of the two model stales was only a small part of the 
overall research project. Despite this, much useful data was gathered. It is likely that a more 
intensive study of these stales and/or other stales, identified based on a combination of greater 
success with inclusive practices and demographic commonality with Illinois, would produce even 
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B. Key Differences Surrounding Planning and Decision-Making for 
Children with Disabilities in Hiree Inclusive and Three Non- 
Inclusive Illinois Schools 

A significant clement of the overall research project was the study of six target schools 
within Illinois for the purpose of identifying barriers to inclusion and ways that schools which 
had implemented inclusion to some degree had overcome the barriers which they had 
experienced. In the course of our smdy of these schools, it became apparent that there was a 
tremendous degree of variability among both the identified "inclusive" and -non-inclusive** 
schools. Among the identified "inclusive" schools, this variability included a range of degree 
of participation in regular education by students identified as having disabilities, a range in the 
proportion and nature of inclusiveness, a range in supports provided to the staff and a range in 
the definitions of inclusion being utilized. One school was highly inclusive with respect to 
several grade levels, but not very inclusive at other grades. A second school was highly 
inclusive for children with certain identified disabilities. For children with other disabilities, 
although they experienced somewhat greater mainstreaming than might be typical in other 
schools, they were nonetheless based in self-contained environments. In addition, this school 
experienced an over-representation of children with disabilidcs, as it was perceived as an 
educational site of choice by both parents and school district administrators. The third school, 
which was perceived to be highly successful in including children with disabilities across grade 
levels and across disability categories, continues to operate a tracked program for children 
identified as gifted, which had the effect of excluding children with disabihties from participation 
in these programs and continued to create a differential or segregated orientation in some school 
operations. 

Among schools identified as being ^'non-inclusive** there was also a high degree of 
variability. This variability included a range in the presence of self-contained classrooms and 
resource rooms within the schools, a varying commitment to mainsireaming and differences in 
the extent to which children with disabilities were served within the building or placed in other 
settings within or outside of the school district. One of the "non-inclusive schools" had actually 
been a project site for Project CHOICES technical assistance, but had abandoned its efforts to 
promote inclusion because of the conclusion by the principal that it was not working effectively, 
in part due to inadequate staff resources. 

The study of identified ''inclusive" schools revealed a number of factors which are 
important m successfully implementing inclusive practices within local schools. First, at all 
three schools, the building administration and the school district administration evidenced a 
commitment to the implementation of inclusive educational practices for children with 
disabilities. Motives varied: two schools had moral and educational reasons; one school wanted 
*'to advance with the times [in order to] stay an open, viable school." While this support 
manifested itself in various different ways in each of these schools, it was nonetheless significant 
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more information which would be of use in promoting inclusive practices in Illinois. 
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and was demonstrated in the attitude of staff, the availability of resnurccs, and the ways in which 
decisions were made with respect to the allocation of personnel and resources for specific 
children." 

A second key characteristic was that the schools provided some, if not always adequate, 
supports for teachers and students with disabilities within the regular education environment. 
These supports included availability of teacher consultants, availability of special education 
consultants to assist the regular educators, provision of classroom aides, in class (integrated) 
speech, occupational and physical therapy, and the provision of release time. It should be noted, 
however, that the level of support varied in some of these schools, resulting in variations in the 
extent of inclusive practices. 

A third variable which supported inclusion was the presence of significant in-service 
training for regular and special education staff with respect to inclusive practices. This training, 
which again varied among the schools, included training prior to implementation of inclusive 
practices for particular children, as well as on-going training for staff after inclusive practices 
had been implemented. The quality and intensity of inservice training differed among the tiiree 
inclusive target schools. Examples by school include: 1) Suburban school-High credibility 
consultants spoke to the entire staff of the district vnth the aim of changing attitudes, outside 
people who had seen inclusion work were brought to the district, two teams of people were sent 
for two weeks to an inclusive school in Canada, summer inservice was provided, on-site 
observations by university expens were arranged, and an emphasis was placed on educating ALL 
children; 2) Rural school-Forums for expressing concerns were held, ongoing technical 
assistance was made available, the co-op provided inservice on inclusion, cooperative learning 
and teaching, peninent journal anicles and videos on adaptations and learning strategies were 
distributed and visitations to other individual schools were arranged for school staff; 3) Urban 
school-Staff was encouraged to attend the TASH Conference and to visit otiier inclusive sites. 
Project CHOICES technical assistance was obtained, team building workshops were conducted 
and a human relations consultant was utilized. Notably, tiie school where inclusion varied by 
disability categor>' provided the least degree of teacher training and support. While all three 
schools acknowledged a need for continuing the in-service training already being provided, these 
same schools expressed a need for greater suppon and training. 

In addition to the various supports described above, the inclusive schools studied 
demonstrated a high level of team teaching between special and regular educators." They also 



"One administrator from a rural inclusive school notes: "If district and school 
administrators and principals don't change and provide suppon, inclusive practices won't be 
successful. Inclusive practices are pan of the philosophy of providing sound educational 
practices for all students. The future is inclusion. It is not a fad." 

"One regular education teacher [at the rural inclusive school] explained, "I learned from the 
special education teacher. The advantage of a team in the room is that there is someone to help 
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demonstrated a higher level of collaboration and planning among n^ular and special education 
staff and a greater degree of involvement by related service providers with regular education 
staff, particularly in the delivery of related services within the regular education classroom. 
Again, the degree of collaboration appeared to increase proportionately with the overall extent 
of inclusion established at the particular school. 

As an outgrowth of the above variables, these schools manifested a higher level of staff 
and community support for inclusion. Again, this support varied with the highest level of 
support existing in the school which had the highest level of success in implementing inclusive 
practices. Experiencing inclusion, rather than planning and discussing it, elicited these 
comments: A regular education teacher from a suburban inclusive school said, "We did it 
without a textbook and just experienced it. I had two students with disabilities in my class. One 
vomited for self-stimulation and one had seizures. Now I realize no child should be excluded. 
A formerly skeptical related service provider explained, *It's this school that has changed my 
attitude. All special need kids have received an excellent education and are part of their 
homeroom. There's been wonderful progress with these kids. Inclusion will get better and 
we'll become more sophisticated in terms of service delivery." Another related service provider 
simply Slated, "I'm a convert. Now I know it's important to grow up in an environment where 
students see disabled children. It enhances quality of life. Non-inclusive schools are unfortunate 
for any child with disabilities/' However, in the school which implemented inclusion depending 
on category of disability, a high level of skepticism remained among various elements of the 
school staff relating to a perceived discrepancy between the theory of inclusion and the degree 
to which support was actually being provided by the central administration. It should be noted 
that this school was m an urban school district, where resources were at issue as a general 
conceni in the operation of the school system.*^ 

Even among the schools which were identified as having success in implementing 
inclusive practices, a number of barriers were still present. Two of the schools identified 
difficulty in providing services to children with severe emotional or behavioral disabilities. In 
the rural inclusive school, several of the personnel felt that students with behavior disorders may 
need more intensive one-to-one instruction and administrative support. One person stated, 
"Separate but equal educational opponunities may be in order," for the students with behavior 
disorders. The staff discussed including students in other learning environments, like the 
community, if ii is not working in the regular classroom. They brainstormed nontraditional 
ways to provide inclusive instruction. 



you through a difficult time in the classroom." 

^^Many other practices supporting inclusion were identified by these schools: Suburban: 
developing a five year plan, delabeling staff and students, peer coaching, team meetings, types 
of materials offered to teachers were changed, networking within district, sharing lesson plans, 
teaching with cooperative groups, hands-on, varied techniques; Rural: Strong public relations, 
participation in surveys and research studies, co-teaching. 
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Informants at several of the schools indicated that there were other groups which were 
also presenting greater challenges in participation in regular education at the neighborhood 
school. These groups included children with severe psychiatric problems. In addition, one 
inclusive school included children identified as EMH, but not those identified with other more 
severe disability labels. In another school, while children with disabilities are included in 
regular education, children who are gifted are tracked out. 

Another concern was that in two of the three schools, the implementation of inclusion 
was in fact limited to very specific target groups. In the urban school, inclusion appeared to be 
implemented on the basis of disability category. If students fell into the targeted disability 
category and grade, they might be fully included, meaning that they were primarily based in 
regular education. On the other hand, students who happened to have other disability labels or 
the targeted disability in the wrong grade remained based in self-contained classrooms at this 
school, with varying degrees of integration into regular education. One appaieni reason for this 
was the dramatic over-representation of children with disabilities at this school, which 8^)parently 
arose from a perception that this school was "special ed friendly" by bofli parents and the larger 
school system. Beyond this, the inconsistent implementation of inclusive practices apparently 
arose from a combination of insufficient resources and mixed feelings from school staff. 

In the rural "inclusive" school, inclusion appeared to be successfully implemented for 
children in that particular school, which only serves grades four and five, but not district-wide. 
Staff expressed concern that there was no logic to having children experience the success they 
were having in inclusive settings and then return to more restrictive settings simply because the 
school district had not yet implemented inclusive practices across the board. The failure to 
implement inclusion consistently appeared to be a function of the school district's desire to 
implement inclusion on a trial or gradual basis before fully embracing it. Some informants at 
this school expressed panicular concern that it was unfair and counter-productive for children 
who had experienced success in an inclusive setting to be forced back into a more restrictive 
setting. 

A concern expressed in two of the three schools was that their reputation as being in 
support of inclusive practices had led or would lead to an influx of children with disabihties 
whose parents would desire participation in inclusive practices. 

Just as our review of practices in the "inclusive" schools revealed much about those 
characienstics which have furthered inclusion, much can be learned from our review of the 
schools identified as "non-inclusive." These schools tended to have a disproportionately high 
number of children with disabilities. Each was identified in some fashion as a cluster site for 
special education services. Each, however, was a regular education school with segregated 
special education classrooms. The most notable feature of these schools as it related to inclusive 
educational practices was the lack of support for implementation of inclusion at the 
administrative level. In two of the three schools, the administrators explicitly rejected inclusion 
as a desirable model for services to children with disabilities. According to one administrator 
(urban non-inclusive) the school received a grant through the State to "...do inclusion. We still 
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have the grant although the program has been modified... there are no guidelines so it can be 
done any way/ As the person in charge of inclusion this administrator, "put the children back 
in special education as a base because of problems/ In the third school, higher level 
administrators were beginning to explore the issues surrounding inclusion with some plan for 
potential implementation of inclusion over time. This suburban administrator explained, ''We 
have only begun to think about possibilities of inclusion. We accepted what we had as just fine. 
At state hearings... we learned that inclusion can be many different things. Someone will make 
schools do inclusion. Our district will do it. I hope it works really well.** 

The lack of support for inclusion at the administrative level carried over in the attitude 
of school staff who were interviewed at the various sites. The attitude of school staff at these 
facilities could be described as, "If it ain't broke, why fix it?" Staff at these facilities generally 
perceived that special education programs using a self*contained or other restrictive model were 
working well and were necessary for appropriate education for children with disabilities. These 
staff tended to have relatively limited or no direct experience with inclusive education practices, 
but held in high regard the programs with which they have been historically involved. 

Among the barriers apparent from staff at these "non-inclusive** schools are 
their articulated fears of the suspected 
negative consequences of inclusion. 
Fears articulated by staff included 
comments such as, "I don't see the 
needed supports coming as promised. 
The little that I know is not enough and I 
don't even know if that is correct. I am 
willing to learn, but not go out on a limb 
without proper training and validation. 
Regular teachers have a big fear that we 
may get ourselves into something we 
can't get out of/' In addition, staff 
expressed a lack of confidence about their ability to implement inclusive practices, relating to 
curriculum adaptation, behavioral suppons, collaboration and a variety of other aspects of the 
nuts and bolts of implementation of inclusive programs. 

In two of the three identified "non-inclusive" schools, there was a wider range of interest 
by parents of children with disabilities than there was among school staff. In both the suburban 
and rural "non-inclusive" schools, several parents articulated the desire that their children be 
served within inclusive settings. Parents said: "I think the idea of an inclusive school would be 
fantastic. They never should have separated kids in the first place"; "Inclusion is a great idea 
and it should have been done a long time ago*'; **I would be happy if the school became 
inclusive because it would benefit my son academically and socially.** In the third **non- 
inclusive" school, which has been previously identified as being in a highly impoverished urban 
area, the parents were not very involved in the educational process. As previously indicated, 



"Everything in this school is fine* 
The programs are appropriate. The 
system is working*..! hope nothing 
will happen with inclusion at the 
school. Many students can't function 
in the regular classroom*" 

Staff member - rural noninclusive school 
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the school administration perceived that inclusion or issues sunounding inclusiveness would be 
a low priority for these parents by virtue of priority concerns surrounding survival. 

Significantly, in two "non-inclusive" schools, data was obtained that the level of parent 
dissatisfaction reported in both the questionnaires and interviews regarding their children's social 
interactions was significantly higher than that identified by parent iqwrtcrs in three "inclusive" 
schools. Comments by parents in the two "non-inclusive schools" included: "My child feels 
like an outcast"; "My child suffers greatly"; My chUd is not accepted by the regular ed 
[teacher]"; "My child is angry and has low self esteem." It should also be noted that among the 
several "non-inclusive" schools studied, there was also a range of commitment to participation 
of children with disabilities in regular education through mainstreaming. 

Overall, the characteristics present in each of the six schools studied as they relate to 
mclusive practices can be seen on a continuum. This continuum reflects the evolving nature of 
implementation of inclusion, including the range of children with disabilities participating in 
mclusive practices, the age of these children, the location of these services and the amount of 
time the school district has been involved in implementing inclusive practices. There also 
appears to be considerable variability based on different perceptions of what inclusion means, 
as well as differences based on commitment to inclusion and availability of resources to support 
it. As Table 3 indicates, there appears to be a direct correlation between the presence of 
identified factors which contribute to successful implementation and the degree to which 
implementation has been consistentiy put into place by the particular schools. 
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Table 3 
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Range of Presence of Characteristics 
Affecting Inclusive Practices in Siit Ta rget Schnnk 



Low 



UN, RN, 
SN 

RN 



RN 



RN 



RN 



UN 



.tD 



Low- 
Moderate 



UN, SN 
UN, SN 

UN, SN 



UN. SN 



RN^ 



Moderate 



UI^ 

UI 

UI 



UI 



SN^ 



Moderate 
High 



RI^ 



RI 



RJ 



RI 



Uf, RI 



High 



SI 



SI 



SI 



SI 



SI 



SI 



Characteristic 



Overall level of 
inclusion 

Bldg. or Dist. 
leadership 

Adequate 
supports (staff, 
etc.) 

Adequate 
training on 
inclusive 
practices 

Support for 
collaboration 
and team 
process 



Staff and 
community 

, , I ^commitment 

Retkcts a high level ot commitment, but implementation only tor 4th and 5th grades 

ReflecL^ inclusion for some children with disabilities by disability category and grade level 

Reflects some parent support, limited by district central administration 

Reflects perceived absence of parent involvement and lack of staff support 

Reflects lack of staff support, but some parent support 

Reflects lack of staff support, parent concerns l^, implementation 

Reflects high building leadership, but lower district leadership 



UI = Urban Inclusive School 
SI = Suburban Inclusive School 
RI = Rural Inclusive School 



UN = Urban Non-Inclusive School 
SN = Suburban Non-Inclusive Scliool 
RN = Rural Non-Inclusive School 
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A school district with the highest success in implementing inclusion also demonstrated 
a higher level of commitment to the components which were identified as variables which 
contribute to the success or failure of inclusive programming. The key variables identified 
through this component of the project included the presence or absence of support from the 
administration for inclusion and the strength of leadership with regard to this support the 
availability of adequate supports to faciUtate inclusion, including staff trained at promoting 
inclusive practices and support staff available to assist regular education teachers, the provision 
of adequate training to all staff with respect to inclusive practices, support from administration 
for collaboration and decision-making, and staff and community commitment to inclusive 
education. 

The other important lesson from this component is the recognition tiiat the schools 
identified as "inclusive" schools themselves demonstrated great variability in their understanding 
of inclusion and the degree to which they had success in establishing an inclusive educational 
environment for all children with disabilities. While the building administrators of each of these 
schools apparently had a high level of commitment to inclusion, this rcfiects tiie complexities 
that schools encounter when actually establishing inclusive programming and tiie time which will 
be needed for schools to reorganize to establish truly inclusive schools. 

C. Process Barriers to Successful Inclusion 

The reaction of parents, staff, administrators and advocates to the planning and decision- 
making process required by the IDEA indicates tiiat there is much dissatisfaction. Information 
obtained through the six target schools and the focus groups suggested that the process was 
cumbersome and required excessive focus on paperwork to the detrimem of dialogue. Many 
mdicated that the process mhibits creativity and puts a damper on parent participation. Concern 
was expressed by many others that the current process was deficit based because it is structured 
to identify what a child cannot do and focuses goals and objectives in response to those deficits. 
Both parents and school staff felt that insufficient attention was placed on what a child could do 
and the goal of building upon strengtiis. An administiator in a non-inclusive school stated, 
"Parents participate equally if I am chairing the meeting. The structure does not lend itself to 
that. Parents should be taught self-advocacy... There should be less of a medical model.. .It 
should be collaboraiive and parents know more tiian we do about their children." Further, 
more attention should be provided to the nature of supports that the child requires, in contrast 
to the current focus on the nature of the child's disabilities or deficits. 

The process not only was perceived by some as cumbersome, but also misdirected. Some 
commented that the lEP forms themselves do not adequately provide a method for addressing, 
let alone documenting, techniques, adaptations and supports and other elements of service 
deliver)' that need to be uniquely tailored to tiie particular child. Focus group participants 
parent interviews and record reviews indicate tiiat tiie least restrictive options were frequentiy 
not even considered. In many instances, the discussion of a child's educational program did not 
Stan with regular education and include consideration of supports necessary for that experience 
to be successful. Instead, it is commonplace tiiat discussion started with some more restiictive 
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setting which was identified on the basis of the child's disability label. At the same time, most 
informants indicated a continuing conviction that procedural safeguards were necessarv and that 
the lEP process was an important protection against the abandonment of the rights of children 
with disabilities. 



A second set of concerns emerged from the discussions with parents and school staff. 
These concerns center around the degree to which the decision-making process, including the 
lEP process, is seen as excluding parents, being inadequately sensitive to the needs of children 
and being inadequate for the purpose of consistency and thorough planning. 



One parent from a rural noninclusive school said: 



The decision in placing my children in special education year after year is always decided 
before the parent and teacher staffmg and they tell us what they have recommended, and 
like a fool I have always signed this, not knowing there was anything I could do about 
it. I thought because they were the teacher and principal and even the psychologist that 
they knew what was best for my children, but I don't agree. 

It is clear from the wide range of responses that parents feel overwhelmed, uninformed, 
intimidated and alienated by the lEP process. Parents articulated a perception that they felt 
outnumbered, unvalued and that their contributions were unwelcome. They frequently felt that 
the decisions had been pre-determined and that they had little impact upon the outcome. They 
also frequently expressed the perception that school staff had no recognition of how painful it 
was for parents to sit and listen to their children be clinically dissected, particularly with an 
emphasis on their deficits, in a way that they perceived to be demeaning, if not dehumanizing. 

Parents also expressed a high level of distrust of the motivations of school staff and a 
perception that school staff could not be trusted to follow through on the commitments that they 
made. Parents often saw themselves as being the de facto case managers and in-service trainers, 
panicularly for the regular education staff 

There was a clear sense that constant "I don't want tO be [the child's] 
vigilance and effon were necessar>- by the educator. Vd like for him to 

come home and be his mom. Fm 
tired of being his therapist ai 
teacher and those other roles. 



parents in order to insure that even the 
minimal level of services promised by the 

school were being implemented tired of being his therapist and 



An additional concern which a number 
of parents aniculated was that there was little Parent - Springfleld focus group 
continuity or transition planning from year to 

year. In effect, each year the parents had to stan from scratch in training a new set of school 
staff, by vinue of the relative absence of coordination or overlap between present and prior 
yearns staff in working with a panicular child. Further, the parents saw little effort on behalf 
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of school staff to assist the children in making the transition from year to year across settings 
and across teachers. 



Some parents shared a perception that once a school district had agreed to serve a given 
child or set of children in a regular education setting, it was expected that the child would either 
make it on his own or that the adaptations needed would somehow naturally evolve. Parents 

shared many of the concerns held by school 
**ItjiistdoesnH happen* It's not a staff with respect to the need for follow* 
choice . . • if the school remains trough and provision of adequate supporu, 

nonindusive, I feel my son wiU "^^"^ ^^"^ 

. 1. «L 11 ^ ^ 1 • 11 provided in the regular education setting, 
not reach his fun potential sociaUy despite the parents' philosophical commitment 
or academicaDy/* to inclusion. 

Parent • rural noninclusive school Our review of school records in the six 

target schools, in conjunction with interviews 
with parents and school staff, suggests that the placement decision is sometimes made before 
goals and objectives are written, and placement decisions and goals and objectives are sometimes 
determined prior to the lEP conference. According to one administrator in an inclusive suburban 
school district, "School personnel have pretty much predetermined everything/ A representative 
comment from a staff person at the rural non-inclusive school was, •Parents have limited vision 
concerning their own kids/ To the extent that these concerns are present, they reflect not only 
a violation of the technical requirements of federal and slate law, but also an impediment to the 
implementation of inclusion. Inclusion dictates an even more individualized approach to delivery 
of services to children with disabilities than traditional special education. Working from a belief 
that the status quo can be adequately characterized as one in which inclusion is the exception 
rather than the norm, particularly for children with moderate to severe disabilities, it follows that 
a process which is patteTied or predetermined is likely to perpetuate the status quo rather than 
promote more inclusive opponuniiies for these children. 



D- "Due Process": Justice Delayed/Justice Denied 



Public Law 94-142 established an elaborate system of procedural safeguards designed to 
empower parents to challenge the decisions of school districts in order to assure checks and 
balances to the prerogatives of the school administrators. This due process procedure arose from 
a recognition of the importance of education, as well as the need for parents to be active 
participants in the decision-making process. (See case law discussion, pp. 9-1 1 above). While 
both parents and school distncts are permiued to seek due process hearings under federal and 
state law, the process was created for the purpose of structuring some balance to the inherently 
unequal power relationship between school districts and parents. As such, the due process 
system can be seen has having been developed to provide protections to children with disabilities 
and their families in disputes with school districts. 
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Illinois has an elaborate due process system involving two levels of administrative 
review.*^ 23 111. Admin. Code §226*605 ci sgfl. This system utilizes a panel of hearing 
officers trained by the State Board of Education and drawn Ax)m a wide variety of disciplines 
to serve as Level I hearing officers. Either party dissatisfied with the results of the Level I due 
process hearing may then ^>peal to a Level II hearing officer who is diawn ^m a panel of 
individuals who are members of the American Arbitration Association* Again, if either party 
is dissatisfied with the decision at Level n, they have the right to BppcaL into court. 23 111. 
Admin. Code §226.692* Under federal law, the entire Level I decision-making process is 
supposed to be resolved within 45 days. 34 CFR 300.512. In Illinois, by regulation, the entire 
process will take at least 90 days, without there being any delays. In fact, the Illinois State 
Board of Education has been repeatedly cited by the U.S. Dqartment of Education Office for 
Civil Rights by virtue of the lengthy time delays which are experienced in obtaining due process 
decisions at both Level I and Level II in Illinois. While OCR has most recently found ISBE in 
compliance with Section 504 with respect to the delays, the hearings still typically average 81 
days from request to decision. See OCR letter to Roben Leininger from Kenneth Mines, May 
5, 1993. 

The issue of delay is itself significant as it relates to inclusion. In Illinois, children with 
disabilities tend to be disproportionately placed in more restrictive settings as compared to 
children with disabilities in other states. As such, it is reasonable to assume (and the statistics 
which follow support the assumption) that many disputes surrounding inclusion will involve the 
parents' desire to move their children to less restrictive setting. Delay operates as a negative 
factor with respect to inclusion in two respects. First, any delay in decision-making means that 
everyone involved is left uncertain about the child's educational placement and needs. Equally 
important, state and federal law provide that the child who is the subject of an administrative 
dispute concerning placement must remain in the then-current educational placement while all 
administrative and legal proceedings are pending (also known as the "stay put" provision). 20 
U.S.C. §1415(e)(3); 105 ILCS §5/14.8.02(k). Since the status quo typically is one in which the 
child is in a more restrictive setting, due process has the effect of sustaining the child in the 
undesired placement for whatever period of time the dispute is pending. Not only does this 
perpetuate the child's presence in the undesired location, but it creates a powerful disincentive 
for parents to fight with school districts surrounding inclusion issues, as their child will remain 
in the placement which they oppose for the duration of the dispute. This may provide 
motivation for parents to settle for something less than what they desire in order to avoid a long 
drawn-out battle with the school district, while it creates an incentive for the school district to 
sustain the fight for as long as possible in order to maintain the placement that it desires. 



^*The due process system has particular importance in Illinois. A 1989 GAO study indicated 
that in 1988, Illinois had the second highest number of hearings of any state and the fifth highest 
rate of hearings in relation to the population of children with disabilities. " Special Education: 
The Attorne y Fees Provision of Public Law 99-372 ." U.S. General Accounting Office (1989). 
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Not only is justice delayed and denied by virtue of the time involved in obaining due 
process decisions, but the decision-making process itself produces results which arc generally 
not supportive of inclusive educational programming. The data which follows demonstrates that 
the outcome of due process hearings is substantially skewed in favor of school districts. Further, 
with respect to the issues of inclusion and least restrictive environment, the due process decisions 
which have been reviewed generally favor school districts and the more restrictive, rather than 
less restrictive, placement options. These results indicate ftat recourse by parents to 
administrative and legal procedures to secure inclusive educational opportunities for their 
children may not be a likely means of obtaining the desired outcome if tiiese cases actually go 
to a hearing, rather than settling. 

It should be noted that a majority (almost 63%) of the Level I hearing officers on the 
Level I hearing officer panel arc now or have previously been employed by ichool districts or 
special education cooperatives. See Table 4. No comparison of outcomes by hearing officers 
was conducted. 

The rate of success of parents in an absolute sense is relatively low. As such, due 
process cannot be viewed as a particularly effective means of securing a less restrictive setting 
under most circumstances. On the other hand, in a relative sense, since parents succeed in 
overturning the district's position 20% to 30% of the time, due process remains, with all its 
faults, a feasible last resort to accomplish this end. Moreover, the au&or takes editorial note 
of his own personal experience, which is that many school districts sigrce to negotiate the 
implementation of inclusive programs after due process has been requested. These cases do not 
show up in the statistics, as they do not result in a final decision one way or the other. 

Due to the complexity of due process decisions, it is practically impossible to neatly 
categorize the decisions. Due process issues vary in type, number, and combination. The 
method of categorization used here is meant to simplify and quantify these decisions in the 
manner most helpful for purposes of determining the impact of due process hearings on the 
implementation of inclusion in niinois. Each decision, to some extent, had more tiian one 
dispute or issue to be resolved by the hearing officer. However, for tabulation purposes, each 
decision was categorized according to the primary issue discussed. 

A further complication arose from the fact that the due process decisions, as issued by 
the Illinois State Board of Education, were edited in compliance with state laws on 
confidentiality of school records. The blacking out of information such as the names of schools 
or programs often hindered efforts to determine what type of placement these schools or 
programs offered as well as whether tiiese schools or programs werc within the child's local 
school district. This difficulty prevented an entirely accurate count of "inclusion" cases. 

Table 5 reflects tiie distribution of cases by category for the four years studied. Table 
6 contains tiie data by category indicating whether tiie parents or school districts prevailed. As 
illustrated by the data and charts, the school districts prevail in a immensely disproportionate 
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rate in Subcategory A of both Category 1 and Cat^ory 3. For the entire four years between 
1989 and 1992, the school districts have won 40 of 60 (66,7%) due process decisions involving 
parents rwjuesting regular education placement with support services for their children. In this 
same period of time, the school districts have won 9 of 10 (90%) due process decisions 
involving parents requesting local placement for their children. 

A few other due process decisions have indicated that the matter of inclusive placement 
was settled prior to the due process hearing. These decisions were catq^onzed according to 
those unsettled components, and not as "inclusion" cases. Bfcausf the impartial hearing officers 
in these cases never rendered a decision on the placement issue, these cases were not considered 
in this study of how the due process system impacts on attempts at securing inclusive 
placements. 

More subtle indications of the system's bias against inclusion are found in other areas 
such as decisions where parents refuse to provide consent to evaluation or placement [Categor>' 
4]. Often parents refuse to provide such consent because they believe that by denying consent, 
they can keep their children in their current placement or out of special education. However, 
school districts, over the four years studied here, prevailed in 31 out of 33 (93.9%) due process 
decisions involving parental refusal to provide consent. It should be noted that we do not 
presume that parent refusal to consent is always tied to a desire to keep their child in regular 
education, nor is it assumed that schools are necessarily wrong for seeking to overcome parent 
refusal. Nonetheless, it is believed that some of the refusal of consent cases do revolve around 
inclusion concerns. 

Ironically, the school districts also prevail in 7 out of 8 (87.5%) due process decisions 
involving parents who prefer that their children be placed at a non-local school (usually a 
cooperative) as opposed to the school district's proposed local school placement. Most of these 
8 decisions arose because of the school districts' decision, apparently for economic reasons, to 
pull out of cooperatives and provide their own local program. The objection from most of the 
parents in these 8 decisions was that their children would have difficulty adjusting to the new 
placement, and that the children were comfortable and doing well at the current placement. 

While some of the other categories reflect a somewhat more balanced outcome between 
parents and school districts, the main categories dealing with placement show that the school 
district more often prevails regardless of the position it took. Between 1989 and 1992, the 
school districts prevailed in 89 out of 124 (71.8%) cases where the parents sought a less 
restrictive placement. The parents won only 23 of these 124 cases (18.5%), while the rest of 
the decisions ordered that a new lEP be done. Even where the parents sought a more restrictive 
placement, the school districts prevailed in 45 out of 70 cases (64.3%) while parents prevailed 
in only 19 cases (27.1%). As for cases where the parents sought a different placement 
[Clategory 3], the school districts in the same period of time prevailed in 38 of 54 cases (70.4%), 
compared to the parents' 11 (20.4%) 
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As indicated above, while due process is not a sure-fire mechanism for producing 
inclusive outcomes for children with disabilities, pro-inclusion outcomes are reached in a 
significant minority of cases which go to due process and in many additional cases which are 
resolved through mediation, prior to due process. Thus, while in absolute terms, the outcome 
of the cases we reviewed seemed to favor district decisions against inclusion, in a relative sense, 
we believe due process remains a significant and viable method for securing more inclusive 
outcomes. In a substantial number of cases, we were unable to determine that either party had 
prevailed by virtue of the orders issued by the hearing officer. It is clear that in many of these 
decisions, the hearing officers, aqjparently following training from the ISBE, oniered that a new 
staffing be convened and an lEP be developed, without explicitly adopting the position of either 
party. This ambiguous outcome does not effectively resolve the differences between the parties 
and often leads to even greater confusion and conflict. 

Beyond the results of our direct review of the decision, there was considerable feedback 
from a wide variety of sources, indicating great dissatisfaction with the due process procedures, 
both with respect to the length of time that due process took and the inadequate outcomes which 
the due process procedures produced. We believe that due process could provide a more 
meaningful vehicle for resolution of parent/school disputes if issues of delay, competency and 
bias were addressed. Currently, whether fairly or unfairiy, the system lacks credibility as a fair, 
efficient or competent process for resolving disputes. 



TABLE 4 



EMPLOYMENT VHTH SCHOOL OR COOP 


Currently employed by 
school/coop 


78 


53.8% 


Formerly employed by 
school/coop (mduding 
retirees) 


13 


9.0% 


Never employed by 
school/coop 


54 


37.2% 


All hearing officers who 
have ever been employed by 
school or cooperative 


91 


62.0% 


BREAKDOVW OF HEARING OFHCERS' 
CURRENT OCCUPATIONS 


School/Coop 


78 


53.8% 


LaM-yer/Advocate 


20 


13.8% 


Professional 


12 


8.3% 


Private School Provider 


4 


2.8% 


Retired 


5 


3.4% 


Parent 


1 


0.7% 


Other, 


25 


17.2% 
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TABLE 5 



CATEGORIZATION OF DUE PROCESS DECISIONS 
for 1989-1992 



1 . PARENTS PREFER LRE 124 

A. PARENTS PREFER REGULAR EDUC W/ SUPPORT ... 60 

B . DISPUTE OVER SEVERITY OF DISABILITY 29 

C. PARENTS OPPOSE ANY SPECIAL EDUC 35 

2. PARENTS PREFER MRE 86 

3 . PARENTS WANT DIFFERENT PLACEMENT 54 

A. PARENTS PREFER LOCAL PLACEMENT 10 

B. PARENTS PREFER NON-LOCAL (PUBLIC) PLACEMENT 8 

C . PARENTS PREFER PRIVATE/PAROCHIAL PLACEMENT 28* 

D . PARENTS PREFER CHANGE OF SCHOOLS 8 

4. PARENTS REFUSE CONSENT FOR EVALUATION /PLACEMENT: ... 33" 

A. FEAR OF LABELING 17 

B. NO REASON GIVEN (UNCOOPERATIVE) 15 

5. PARENTS DESIRE SPECIAL EDUC 19 

6. PARENTS WANT ADDITIONAL SUPPORT SERVICES 33 

7. OTHERS (FROM PARENTAL PERSPECTIVE): 72 



TOTAL NUMBER OF DECISIONS TABULATED 421' 



a 

Elgnt of th«tc d«cltiont Involved parents) challenge of a daclslon try th» school district to cmm all 
r«aource and othsr support aarvlcsa l>«lng provided at pairochlal achoola, and lnat#ad provide thm ummm 0«rvlc«^ at 
a achooi within tha dlatrlct while the education of the child ranalne at the parochial echool. 



The additional due proceaa decision dealt with parents who disagreed on the aethod of evaluating their 
child's specia: education needs. This decision Is not counted in the eubcat^goriee . 

c 

The number of due process decisiont tabulated for the years 1989 through 1992 ie eignif Icently lower 
than anticipated, due to a failure by the ISBE to dieseelnate Many due process declsionb fron the years of 1990 
and 1991. The anticipated nua£>er of decisions was to be approxlBstely 520, t>ased on the average of 130 per y»ar. 
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^ BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 



TABLE 6 



PREVAILING PARTIES BY CATEGORV OF m^V^ljf 



CATEGORY 


iwnticr 




NEIIHER 


TOTAL OF AXX DUE PROCESS DECISIONS VGfi 1919^ 




111 OA Am.\ 


30 (1 1.9%) 


1 . PARENTS PREFER LRE 








A. PARENTS PREFER REGULAR EDUC W/ SUPPORT 




I J (21.7%) 


7 (11.7%) 


B. DISPUTE OVER SEVERITY OF DISABOJTY 




1 (27«01») 


3 (10.3%) 


C. PARENTS OPPOSE ANY SPECIAL EDUC 


31 (18.611) 




X p. 7*; 


2 PARENTS PREFER MRE 


56 (65.111) 






3. PARENTS WANT DIFFERENT PLACEME?^ 








A. PARENTS PREFER LOCAL PLACEMENT 


9 (90.0%) 


1 (10.0%) 


0(0%) 


B. PARENTS PREFER NON-LOCAL PLACEXfENT 


7(t7J») 


1 (123%) 


0(0%) 


C. PARENTS PREFER PRIVATE/PAROCHIAL 


17^ (60.7%) 


r (25.0%) 


4 (14.3%) 


D. PARENTS PREFER CHANGE OF SCHOOLS 


5 (62.$%) 


2 (25.0%) 


1 02.5%) 


4. PARENTS REFUSE CONSENT FOR EVAUPLACEMENT: 








A. FEAR/DISTRUST OF LABEUNG/DISTRICT 


16 (94.1%) 


1 (5.9%) 


0(0%) 


B NO REASON GIVEN (UNCOOPERATIVE) 


15 (100%) 


0(0%) 


0(0%) 


5. PARENTS DESIRE SPECIAL EDUC 


1(42.1%) 


t (42.1%) 


3 (15.8%) 


6. PARENTS WANT ADDITIONAL SUPPORT SERVICES 


13 (39 4%) 


17(51.5%) 


3(9.1%) 


7. OTHERS CFROM PARENTAL PERSPECTIVE > 


24 (33.3%) 


28 (38.9%) 


20 (27.8%) 



' TlJc tout Dumber of dc^itiont it sei at 420 insiead of 421 «t li«ed og the bottom ofTtblc 6 due to thei^ htwz in atypical ctic thtt does 
not fall wiUun any of the aubcaUf orict (aee Table 6 . fooifto«e b) -nui d«;Uioa. tUhoutb couaud m the loul wuwbtr of due pnxMt decUion 
caiet ubuUted. u no( coumed for naimical purpoiei with ivipcci to prvvailiof partict. 

* Six of theie dcciaioni involved a dc^iaion by the ochool diiirici to trmnifcr all aervicei prtWMM at parochial achoola to be provided within 
the achool dime; 

• Two of these decisions involved a decision by the school diitnci to tnnsfer all lervicca provided at parochial acboola to be provided within 
the achool distnci 
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V. OVERALL BARRIERS TO INCLUSION 



A wide variety of barriers currently operate to prevent or limit implementation of 
inclusive practices at local schools. The barriers exist at all levels, ranging from the classroom 
through the operations and practices of state government. Some of the identified barriers are 
subtle, while others are quite obvious. Some reflect simply issues of orientation, attitude or 
information, while others involve the substantial structural barriers. These barriers can be 
generally grouped into ten different categories. These are information barriers, attitudinal 
barriers, technological and instructional barriers, leadership barriers, accessibility barriers, 
organizational barriers, financial barriers, regulatory barriers, legal barriers, and operational and 
implementation barriers. Barriers within each of these categories will be identified. After 
describing the barriers, a separate SKtion follows which provides recommendations for how 
these barriers may be overcome. 

A. Infonnation Barriers 

The predicate to all other barriers to inclusion is the barrier of a lack of information 
concerning what inclusion is all about. One special educator in the Chicago focus group asked, 
"What is inclusion? Will all the services that special education provides be lost in inclusion?*^ 
Another parent questioned, "Are inclusion and mainstrcaming different?" Significant elements 
of all constituencies who participate in the educational decision-making and implementation 
process have little information, no information, or inaccurate information concerning inclusion. 
It is unrealistic to expect either at the policy level or the local level that inclusion will be 
implemented, let alone implemented appropriately, in the absence of a clear and consistent 
understanding of what inclusion entails. Parents, line staff and administrators all demonstrated 
widely discrepant understandings of what inclusion is. The range of perceptions include a belief 
that inclusion necessarily means that all children with disabilities would be educated in regular 
education 100% of the time with or without the provision of adequate support. 

Others described inclusion as reflecting the presence of children with disabilities in 
regular schools, without regard to whether the regular schools were the schools the children 
would attend if they did not have disabilities and without regard to whether the children were 
based in regular education. Others emphasized the importance of children with disabilities being 
in their neighborhood school, but saw inclusion as being delivered through a satellite, cluster or 
self-contained special education model in which the self-contained classrooms are shifted from 
segregated schools into regular schools. Still others saw inclusion as focusing on mainstrcaming, 
particularly for non-academic subjects. Further, there was much confusion as to whether 
inclusion was solely intended to address social intemction or was also intended to incorporate 
academic and instructional activities, with expectations that children with disabilities could 
benefit from participation in some form of the regular education curriculum, whether with or 
without adaptation. 
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A second informationa] barrier concerns strategies to implement inclusive progianiming 
successfully. Many informants articulated support conceptually for inclusion, but confessed a 
lack of understanding as to how inclusion would actually work for the children with disabilities 
with whom the informants were familiar. This inability to translate the ideal of inclusion into 
the reality of actual implementation was repeatedly identified as a significant barrier both by 
parents and school staff. Several parents made comments along the lines of, "I would love for 
all children to be included, but...'' The ''but'' typically reflected uncertainty about how inclusion 
would work for either a particular child or a particular type of disabili^. Further, many 
informants were unaware of how existing resources could be utilized to support inclusion and 
assumed that there would need to be massive new and different resources provided in oider to 
make inclusion viable. A non-inclusive suburban administrator explained, "I don't know if 
inclusion is possible for all disabilities. It is not possible without restructuring.* 

A third informational barrier related to a lack of understanding of the differing teaching 
techniques which are believed to be necessary for inclusion to be successful. One regular 
education teacher from the urban inclusive school expressed feelings of tremendous guilt because 
she feels she does not have the skills to include successfully the students who have mild 
retardation in her class. She **does not know what their disabilities are.* With no strategies 
offered, she "just did it/ Some informants, including some who were highly supportive of 
inclusion, saw inclusion as relating more to the place ^ere services were delivered and less to 
how services were delivered. In fact, as this study indicates, inclusion does require significant 
emphasis on collaboration among teachers, related service professionals, administrators, support 
staff and the parents to have the greatest chance for success. This also requires that decision- 
making and implementation occur through a team process with a focus on problem-solving and 
adaptation. Many reporters and informants either displayed or reported a lack of information 
with respect to how to implement these collaborative, team and problem-solving techniques. 
Others simply were unaware of the extent to which these techniques would be necessary in order 
for inclusion to be implemented successfully. 

The fourth informational barrier is a lack of understanding of the decision-making process 
called for by the current regulator)' structure, particularly the requirement that the school 
thoroughly explore the provision of serv^iccs based in regular education, with supports and aids 
where needed, as the starting point in the placement process. Several informants, particularly 
in non-inclusive schools, believed that inclusion is not legally mandated. Because schools 
perceive the absence of a legal mandate, many schools are, resistant to implement inclusion at 
their own initiative or are hostile to the efforts of parents to obtain it. At the same time, many 
informants reported that the decision-making process frequently starts out with self-contained 
classrooms as the least restrictive environment, with discussion focusing only on more restrictive 
settings. Although inclusion is not itself specifically identified in state and federal law, there 
was considerable evidence that many schools do not understand their obligation to consider 
regular education as the base for services and to thoroughly explore the adaptation and supports 
which could be provided in regular education, which might allow a child with disabilities to be 
successfully educated there. One suburban parent of a child who is deaf and blind told us, ''At 
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the age of 2 1/2, the then superintendent wondered if they would be able to find a school in 
Illinois that my child could attend." 

Finally, a number of informants identified concerns with respect to the training that is 
provided through higher education to new teachers as lacking any meaningful experience with 
inclusion for both regular and special educators. Similarly, the relative absence of in-service 
training, particularly consistent in-depth training for those who arc already in the field, u'as also 
identified. Not surprisingly, where service providers, decision-makers and policy-makers are 
uninformed about inclusion, it is unrealistic to expect that they will embrace it, as it clearly does 
reflect a significantly different orientation to the delivery of services to children with disabilities 
than has historically been utilized. As with anything else, ignorance often leads to prejudice and 
hostility. 

B. Attitudinal Barriers 

Attitudinal barriers are, at least to some degree, directly tied to the informational barriers 
already described. However, attitudinal barriers also bring into play a wide variety of fears, 
suspicious, political considerations and other issues which affect the perceptions and orientation 
of both school staff and parents. From the information gathered, the concerns of special and 
regular educators, while overlapping, were nonetheless distinct in many respects, 

1. Special educator resistance 

Special educators aniculated and were perceived by parents and other educators and 
administrators to fear a loss of ownership and control over the educational process for children 
with disabilities. A special education teacher who is also the parent of a child with a disability 
from the Springfield focus group told us, "Special education teachers are notorious for latching 
onto kids and not letting them out/' Another special education teacher at the suburban inclusive 
school district realized that her students, ''could function without me. I had to let them go." 
This fear reflected both a well intended concern with respect to the outcomes of service delivery 
for children with disabilities, as an outgrowth of genuine commitment to the children being 
ser\'ed, and issues surrounding control which were not related to outcomes. Instead, these 
control issues appeared to relate to the concept of self of the special educators, their comfort 
level with what was known versus unknown, and related concerns. A further attitudinal barrier 
of many special educators related to a fear of the unknown. While some special educators were 
making efforts to obtain information about inclusion and the role that the special educators might 
play in an inclusive educational model, many remained uninformed about inclusion other than 
at the most general level. Many special educators articulated fears which, at an objective level, 
were clearly based on an absence of information. 

Special educators were also fearful that regular educators were not equipped to serve 
students with disabilities adequately. "Regular education teachers are not ti-ained to each special 
education student and they have 'old' attitudes," reported a teacher at a Chicago focus group. 
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Further concerns articulated by special education administrators and staff revolve around 
the perceived threat to job security and to their traditional role. The threat to job security stems 
from a perception that the shift in service delivery from a self-contained model in an established 
and separate special education bureaucracy to inclusive models in a general education structure 
would inevitably lead to an elimination of the jobs of the special educators. An adjunct to this 
fear with respect to job security was a fear that the role of special educators was going to change 
substantially in ways that would fit within a regular education system, whether they would be 
mcorporated into the regular education system and whether they wanted to serve the role of 
consultant, as opposed to direct service provider. 

A final area of resistance from special educators, as perceived by many parents, was to 
the higher level of parental involvement which accompanies implementation of inclusive 
pracUces. Again, although special education by law requires a higher level of parental 
involvement than typically exists in general education, special educators were nonetheless 
perceived by parents to be highly protective of their prerogatives and quite resistant to parent 
involvement, particularly at a partnership level. Inclusion was perceived as requiring a greater 
amount of parent involvement, with a concomitant sense that the special educators would lose 
autonomy and control. 



2. Regular educator resistance 



Attitudmal barriers were also present among regular education staff to a considerable 
extent. Regular educators identified or were perceived as having significant fears with respect 
to iheir own competency to provide adequate services to children with disabUities. Many 
expressed a strong sense that children with disabiliues required people with specialized training 
m order for services to be delivered effectively. Regular educators in some instances felt that 
children with disabilities necessarily required specialized expertise which the regular educators 
did not possess. 

Like special educators, the regular educators were also threatened by a perception that 
they would lose autonomy through a collaborative or transdisciplinary delivery system and were 
fearful of having their own teaching style exposed to the scrutiny of other school professionals 
and parents. Some regular educators identified a concern that historically they were used to 
funcuonmg in isolation with vmually no involvement with other professionals during the courts 
of their day to day teaching activities. 

Others expressed a belief that they had made a specific choice to not work with children 
with disabilities and communicated resentment that their decision was now 
being intruded upon by vinue of the forced placement of children with disabilities in their 
classrooms. A regular education teacher from a suburban non-inclusive school stated, "Severe 
children's needs are being met with teachers who are trained and who chose to be with those 
kids. If 1 had wanted to teach children with disabilities, I would have gotten my degree in that " 
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Some parenu also perceived that some 

regular educators were prejudiced against "Educators are not risk takers, 

individuals with disabilities in general and j^t^ in the old mode... 

against having children with disabilmes in • x • ^ . , 

their classrooms. A parent from the there IS safety in closing the door - 

Rockford focus group explained, "My child it is not safe to work with 
plays sick because he doesn't like going into someone else/* 
the classroom. The teacher does not include 

or call on my child." A few educators Administrator focus group 

perceived that any ser\'ices to children uith 

disabilities necessarily took away services from the regular education students. 

Another significant concern of regular educators focused on specific disability categories, 
rather than on the notion of inclusion per se. Regular educators expressed concern with respect 
to two categories of disability: children with emotional or behavioral problems and children who 
are medically fragile. Children with these disabilities appear to be especially challenging 
operationally and in the perception of the regular education staff. These concerns were reported 
across the board, but were especially prevalent with respect to the Chicago Public Schools. 

A final attitudinal barrier identified by parents and one administrator with respect to 
regular educators parallels a concern voiced by special educators. This was a perceived 
resistance by some school staff to a greater level of parent involvement in the educational 
process and a perception that there would be a variety of adverse consequences to having to deal 
with parents on an active and consistent basis. 



3. Administrative staff resistance 



Concerns of regular education and special education staff were widespread and diverse. 
Administrators articulated many of the same concerns but had some additional concerns as well. 
The biggest concern identified by administrators was the perception that inclusion would 
inevitably lead to substantial increased expenditures to support children with disabilities in 
regular education. These expenditures were believed to be disproportionate both as they 
related to individual children and when those expenses multiplied for all children with disabilities 
within the system. An additional concern expressed by a Vermont administrator was that the 
costs associated with supponing children with disabilities in inclusive settings were more 
observable than those incurred by school districts when children with disabilities were served 
in segregated settings, particularly in settings outside of regular school all togetlier. 

Many administrators expressed the view that they were caught in the middle, given a 
mandate to provide a variety of serN'ices, but not being provided adequate financial support from 



^^An informant from the rural noninclusive site stated, "What is going to be left for the rest 
of the 90^c of the students?. ..You will spend far loo much money for the results you will get.'* 
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the state to suppon the delivery of these services. Both regular and special education 
admiTustrators were critical of the State Board of Education pattern of requiring services without 
providing financial support. One administrator in an inclusive school said, "While inclusion is 
beneficial to children educationally, financial obUgations of the state do not allow proerams to 
grow," * 

In addition, administrators were fearful about resistance from staff, particularly regular 
education staff and opposition from the regular education parent community. One administrator 
expressed particular concern about possible resistance from the teachers' union and emphasized 
the need to include the teachers' union in the process. This was emphasized as an element of 
the success of Vermont's effort to promote inclusion. Some administrators expressed a need for 
mdusion to be implemented gradually, with the abiUty to pick and choose teachers carefully in 
order to avoid those who were most aggressive in their opposition to having children with 
disabilities in their classrooms." 

4. Overall staff concerns 

Many school staff, whatever their view of inclusion, expressed fear that adequate 
supports would not be provided. This fear produced skepticism about the viability of inclusion. 

A suburban non-inclusive special education teacher commented: 

"I find it hard to believe that suppon is going to happen. Some of ray kids might not be 
behavior problems in the regular class, but would just sit there and leara nothing without 
adaptive curriculum." 

In addition to these concerns, school staff and administrators expressed concerns about 
several distinct "turf issues" surrounding their own bureaucratic structures. One identified turf 
problem was the batUc between special and regular educators. Both the special and regular 
education communmes perceived that these bureaucracies operated independenUy. with each 
bemg resistant to shanng its turf with the other. A Rockford focus group participant expressed 
her expencnce that the, "special educaUon teacher has had ownership and possession with no 
training in consulung skills. The regular educaUon teacher says. 'I don't know what to do ' 
The two are not working together." Ironically, both special and regular educators identified the 
unNvillingness of special educators to give up their turf as being an especially significant 
problem. Funher, special educators identified concern about how they would fit in within the 
regular education siniciure once services were decentralized to the local schools. 



One administrator at an inclusive school said, "We just got through a year of subversive 
acuvity. A teacher was given a multiply handicapped child [and because of the teacher's 
inability to work with the child, the teacher was dismissed]. You have to be firm We're 
talking about civil rights, a student's equal opponunity." 
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A related concern had to do with the respective roles of local school districts and the 
special education cooperatives, A number of informants suggested that the special education co- 
ops had a vested interest in maintaining their own identity and existence. Inclusion was 
perceived to be a threat to the viability of the cooperative structure as local school districts were 
increasingly seen as taking back services which had previously been delivered by the co-op. Co- 
op staff was further perc2eived to be isolated from the regular education community in the local 
schools where they worked and to have confused loyalties and responsibilities. Special education 
co-op staff had uncertainty as to whom they reported to and who was responsible for their 
activities. Similarly, regular educators expressed uncertainty about whether they or the special 
educators u'ould be "responsible for" children with disabilities who were returned to regular 
education in the neighborhood school. 



5. Concerns of parents of children with disabilities 



Just as regular and special educators had different concerns about inclusion, so too the 
concerns expressed by parents of children with disabilities and those without disabilities also 
were somewhat different. Parents of children with disabilities expressed a wide range of 
concerns with respect to the consequences of inclusion. A frequently articulated concern was 
that inclusion would result in a loss of services, procedural safeguards and supports for children 
with disabilities. The perception was that funding for special education would be lumped 
together with funding for general education, 

with current special education funds "I can never let my guard dov(ll. 
dissipated to provide for the general To a degree, I resent that." (From 

operations of the school system. Also, fears ^^^u ^irj^ 
were expressed that inclusion represented a f P^^^^^ who recently found Gilt 
movement towards deregulation that would "^r child had been eating lunch 
result in an elimination of procedural alone all SChool year). 

safeguards which offer important protections 

to the rights of children with disabilities. Parent - Springneld focus group 

Many parents of children with disabilities 

expressed the fear that school distncts are paying lip service to inclusion, without providing 
adequate suppon. The concern is that children with disabilities would be placed in regular 
education, but would not be provided with the adequate supports and common sense 
accommodations necessar)' for their participation to be successful. Thus, inclusion would result 
in a reduction in costs for the school districts, with an auendant reduction in quality of services 
for children with disabilities. 



Independent of the fears surrounding whether school districts would fulfill their 
obligations to provide appropriate ser\'ices, several parents of children with disabilities 
aniculated the fear that inclusive education was simply not a desirable setting for many children. 
These parents also articulated the fear that children with disabilities would be singled out by 
regular education students for scape-goating, teasing or other forms of mental or physical abuse 
and that children with disabilities would experience less success in the regular education 
environment which would result in significant negative effects on self esteem. In addition, 
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parents of children with disabilities were quite conc5enied about the possibility that inclusion 
would result m a loss of individualized educational programming. 

Some parents of children with disabilities perceived that the lEP would not be carried 
over.to the regular education environment either on paper or in reality. One Chicago parent 
notes. On paper, it looks good. In reality, it is not caiiied out." Others perceived that while 
lEPs were applicable to the regular education environment, the tendency of regular educators 
would be to treat the children with disabilities in the same way that all the other children were 
bemg treated, with the result that the education was not being individualized. A parent from the 
Springfield focus group said, "I always go in with a Ust of adaptations. But the teacher says, 
I give 100 addition facts in five minutes - that's what every other child has to do." 

Finally, distinct subgroups of parents had concerns that were specific to the disabilities 
of their children. The U.S. Commission on the Education of the Deaf reported in 1988 that it 
was felt to be undesirable for children who were deaf to be placed in the regular education 
environment because it would result in a loss of attachment to and membership in the deaf 
culture. This refiects the view of some in the deaf community that it is preferable to develop 
a positive idenuty and sense of community within the deaf world, even if it means less 
involvement with the broader community. Those asserting this \iew saw inclusion for children 
who are deaf as being dumped in the regular education environment, with limited ability to 
communicate and interact with the community at large." Several parents of children with 
significant emouonal and behavioral difficulties or of chUdren who were medically fragile also 
had a heightened concern that appropriate supports were not available and/or would not be 
delivered in the regular classroom environment. 

As with the professional community, many of the fears and prejudices of parents of 
children with disabilities were based on a lack of information rather than on actual experience 
At the same ume, many of the fears articulated by parents of children with disabilities stemmed 
from a well-founded fear that inclusion could be an excuse for children to be dumped " 



'^See, "Towards Equality: Education of the Deaf," A Report to the President and the 
Congress of the United States, The Commission on Education of the Deaf, pp. 25-27 (1988). 

""Dumping" involves the concern that individuals with disabilities are shifted from a 
restncuve environment to a community environment, ostensibly to promote autonomy and self- 
sufficiency, without adequate suppon being provided in the less restrictive environment. This 
problem characterized the transfer of many adults with mental and physical disabilities from 
institutions to the community as an outgrowth of the "deinstitutionalization" movement in the 
sixties and sevemip^ 



sixties and seventies 
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6. Concerns of parents of children without disabilities 

Again, as with the staff, parents of children who do not have disabilities were believed 
to have several concerns distinct from those of parents of children with disabilities.*' These 
concerns seem to fall in two categories* The first reflects the presence of blatant prejudice and 
groundless fears. These prejudices and fears manifested themselves both with respect to the 
discomfort of people without disabilities in being around and knowing how to interact with 
people with disabilities and fears that children with disabilities were dangerous, unhealthy or in 
other ways likely to cause injury to the regular education students. Obviously, these fears reflect 
the prejudices that are present at a broader level within our society. These prejudices must be 
addressed directly, both by the schools and by the society at large. 

The second reported concern of parents of children without disabilities was whether 
inclusion would adversely affect the educational process for regular education students. These 
fears, which paralleled the fears of parents of children with disabilities, surrounded the extent 
to which children with disabilities could be accommodated within the regular educational 
environment without either drawing away from the availability of services to the regular 
education students or creating disruptions in the delivery of the overall instruction. These fears 
are legitimate and well-founded, as they relate to the degree to which the school district is 
prepared to provide adequate and appropriate support to serve the children with disabilities 
within the regular education environment. 

In sum, a wide variety of attitudinal barriers operate to preclude implementation of 
inclusive practices at local schools. Some of these attitudinal barriers arise from ignorance and 
prejudice, while others stem from genuine and well-founded concerns about how inclusion will 
be delivered in the real world. These concerns speak less to the philosophy or theory of 
inclusion, but rather to whether school districts will in fact provide the leadership, resources and 
support necessary for inclusion to be implemented appropriately. 

C. Instructional/Technological Barriers 

Earners also arise in our ability to serve particular groups of children with disabilities 
from shortcomings in our preparation of teachers to serve all children with disabilities. As well, 
there are increasing technological innovations which assist children with disabilities in benefitting 
from their education, many of which are not yet widely utilized. These are relevant to inclusion 
because some of these new technologies make participation by children with disabilities in 
regular education settings easier by minimizing or eliminating various barriers to participation 
which would otherwise be present. 



'^ew parents of children without disabilities participated in this study. These findings are 
pnmarily based on the experiences of staff and parents of children with disabilities reporting 
their expenences with parents of children without disabilities. 
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1. Inadequate hisher education tratnins for inclusion 



A number of sources identified Umitations in current iiigher education training for entr>' 
level teachers and related service providers as baitien to inclusion. These Umitations include 
the failure of most higher education programs to incorporate training about children with 
disabilities for general educators and training about children with disabilities in regular education 
for special educators. 

This tendency has been confirmed by ISBE itself. ISBE Assistant Superintendent 
Liebcrman noted in 1992: 



"College and university teacher iraining programs continue to prepare teachers 
under the dual system (special and regular education) and do not incoiporate such 
promising practices as full inclusion, integration, integrated therapy models, 
functional curricula, community-referenced instruction, collaborative teaching, 
cooperative learning, etc." 

Lieberman, "Inclusion in Illinois: Past, Present and Future," ICASE Conference, September 19. 
1992. 



Current higher education programs are generally also inadequate in their preparation of 
related services personnel, such as psychologists, speech therapists, occupational therapists and 
physical therapists. These programs have typically not addressed the different approaches to 
evaluation and recommendations which our informants suggested are necessary to make the case 
study evaluation process more meaningful and supportive of the inclusion of children with 
disabilities in regular education. Few of the preparatory programs for related services 
professionals focus upon training methods for providing direct service to enable children with 
disabilities to function effectively in the regular education environment. 



Inadequate inservice training 



These shortcomings are 
compounded by the relative absence of 
meaningful or consistent in-service 
training at the school district level for 
general and special educators and related 
services personnel. Relatively little 
training is currently being provided, 
according to several of those who 
participated in the study, on methods to 
adapt curriculum and instruction to serve 



"I know all faculties are not ready. 
There is literally nothing being done 
to inservice teachers who know 
nothing about this in some districts." 

Parent of child with disabilities and teacher 

children with disabilities in regular education or to 
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engage in active and ongoing collaborative teaching.^ There is relatively little training on 
positive interventions to promote the interaction of children with disabilities with their regular 
education peers or on behavioral management strategies to address disruptive behaviors presented 
by children with disabilities within the regular education environment. 

3. InsufTicient use of adaptive tedinology 

Some school districts continue to resist incorporating tiie use of adaptive technology to 
serve the needs of children with disabilities. Although federal regulations were recenUy 
amended to require explicitly that school districts provide adaptive technology when it is 
necessary for children to benefit from their education,^^some school districts are still not 
incorporating this technology either due to cost or because they do not fully understand how to 
use it. Many of the technological devices now available serve to make it easier for children with 
disabilities to participate in regular education and to do so with less support. These technologies 
include a variety of systems to assist children with limited cognitive, motoric or communication 
skills to utilize more effectively the strengths that they have and to develop new skills. 
Examples include the use of computers for children whose fine motor skills prevent them for 
manual writing, the use of computers for communication by children who arc non-verbal and 
the use of audiotapes for children who cannot read or who have problems with note taking. 
Each of these examples illustrates circumstances in which a child with a disability would have 
presented greater challenges with respect to adaptation of curriculum and participation in the 
activities of a regular classroom but for the availability of this technology. Despite this, there 
was data suggesting that some school districts were resistant to purchasing and utilizing these 
assistive technologies for children with disabilities. 

4* Some disabilities are particularly challenging for educators. 

Educators perceive that some types of disabilities pose special problems for inclusion. 
Children perceived to have these particularly challenging disabilities include children who are 
severely emotionally disturbed or have serious behavioral disorders, children identified as having 
autism who present with severe behavioral challenges and/or significant communication 
limitations, children who are perceived to be severely and profoundly disabled, have multiple 
senous disabilities or are regarded as being medically fragile. Inclusion of children identified 
with these disabilities has been met with particularly great resistance from those opposed to 



^^A special education teacher at the rural inclusive school said, "I have minimal consultation 
with my supervisor at the co-op. They pay me. I have high qualifications so they leave me on 
my own a lot and I need some guidance. There's not a lot of assistance out there. 1 need time 
to meet with other professionals in the same position, share ideas and suggestions....! want 
collaboration with similar professionals and workshops from people who do inclusive education. 
I run out of ideas sometimes." 

^^^4 C.F.R. §300.308. 
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inclusion. Even those who are generally highly supportive of inclusion frequently expressed 
concern about the relative inability to serve effectively some children with these disabilities 
within regular education* Some sources suggested that there are effective strategies for working 
with and including each of these populations through inclusive programs. They indicated, 
however, that programs providing services to children with disabilities in inclusive settings were 
far more limited, that information about these programs was not widely disseminated and that 
these programs tended to be more resource intensive than other inclusive programming. Other 
informants who expressed concern about children with these disabilities were simply unaware 
of the existence of such program and/or doubted that such programs oould adequately serve the 
needs of these children while also addressing the concerns of school districts relative to costs and 
disruption of the educational environment. 

5. The current evaluation process tends to promote separation 

Finally, boih educators and parents say the whole system of evaluating children with 
disabilities appears to operate as a barrier to inclusion. This occurs for several reasons. First, 
as previously identified, the current evaluation and identification process is deficit-based. This 
requires evaluation personnel to focus their attention on what a child cannot do in order to 
determine whether the child is eligible for special education services and to focus attention on 
those areas of deficit. Unfonunately, by virtue of focusing on each child's deficits, rather than 
strengths, the system as a whole tends to become oriented to the negative, that is, preoccupied 
with what a child cannot do. Since inclusion is still relatively unknown and creates concern with 
many educators, the relative lack of focus on what a child can do creates an inordinate negative 
emphasis in the entire planning and decision-making process. Moreover, based on the author's 
personal experience, current testing procedures tend to focus heavily on the use of a few 
standardized test instruments, and give relatively little attention to the functional behavior of the 
child. As a result, there is a further tendency to diminish what each child can do and instead 
to assume and generalize their areas of deficit. Further, it is the author's experience that 
because diagnostic personnel often have even less awareness of the options available through 
inclusive education and are schooled in a model which often presumes the child will be served 
in a self-contained setting, the recommendations of these diagnostic personnel tend to support 
more restrictive settings imply because this is what they are familiar with, rather than because 
they are affirmatively choosing the more restrictive setting on the basis of the child's individual 
needs. ISBE has recognized this issue as well: 

"Many districts continue to place students on the basis of their disability category, 
rather than on the basis of individual needs, and never consider the option of 
home schools and classes for some categories of disabilities. The rules as they 
are written now, having been generally written in the 1970's, speak to special 
education as a place, not a package of services delivered where the child needs 
to be.** 

Liebennan, ICASE presentation, supra . 
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These barriers, along with the informational and attitudinal barriers previously addressed, 
all require strong leadership at the school, district and state level in order to be overcome. It 
follows, then, that the next identified barrier to be addressed is the absence of leadership. 

D. Leadership Barriers 

A wide variety of sources identified insufficient leadership at the state level, the district 
level and the local school level as a significant impediment to the implementation of inclusion 
in local schools. In addition, many people identified insufficient leadership within the 
parent/advocacy community as contributing to the difficulty of implementing inclusion at the 
local school level. 

1. ISB£ must exercise greater leadership 

The need for more clear cut leadership from the Illinois State Board of Education is 
evidenced by the failure of ISBE to adopt a position statement in support of inclusion despite 
months of continuing effon to secure such a statement. Many reporters indicated their 
incredulity given thai the position statement does little more than restate existing state and 
federal law. Staff at the suburban inclusive school district feh there was a need for ISBE to 
adopt an inclusive policy to demonstrate that inclusion is not an aberration and take away any 
hope of changing back to a non-inclusive system. 

At the January 20, 1994 meeting of the State Board, Chairperson Michael Skarr reported 
that the proposed inclusion statement was withdrawn because Board members and others clearly 
needed more information on the issue. Mr. Skarr presented the Board with a special information 
initiative designed to provide Board members, teachers, and others with the information they 
need to understand this issue and, in the case of the Board, take action on a position statement. 
This initiative was developed through discussions among Superintendent Leininger, and ISBE 
Board members and suff. While there are no specific timelines for this initiative, the general 
plan included strategies for gathering and disseminating information on inclusive practices, 
collaboration with the teachers' unions and for responding to concerns about dumping. 

A variety of informants also complained that the ISBE needs to provide greater financial 
suppon for school districts attempting to develop inclusive programs. Such suppon is currently 
hmiied to nominal and time-limited funding through Project Early CHOICES/Project CHOICES 
in the form of small grants to suppon start-up preparations to implement inclusion. 

The ISBE continues to operate a fmancial structure in accordance with state law which 
creates significant disincentives to serving children with severe disabilities in regular education 
settings. While ISBE has secured modest changes in the reimbursement scheme, overall it still 
largely supports the most restrictive settings in a disproportionate way. (See Section III-G). 
Participants in the Administrative focus group all agreed that basing the flow of dollars on 
placement was a barrier to inclusion. 
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An ISBE initiative, reflecting its recognition of these problems, is the Financial 
Stakeholders Task Force which consists of a group of thirty-four individuals representing thirt>' 
associations. The three-fold purpose of this group is to develop a funding formula that simplifies 
the funding process, is equitable for students and local school districts, and supports the Least 
Restrictive Environment. This advisory group to the Department was scheduled to report its 
fmdings to the State Board in Spring, 1994, too late for direct incorporation into this rrport, (See 
Section m-G). 

At the same time, the ISBE needs to clarify regulatory impediments to inclusion and to 
make existing resources more accc^ible. For example, several individuals noted difficulty in 
waiving certification requirements in order to implement prpgiamming for a particular child in 
a particular setting. Further, informants commented upon the perceived absence of monitoring 
of local school districts by !SBE with respect to the extent to which they were either attempting 
to implement inclusive practices or, at a minimum, strictly complying with the requirements for 
least restrictive environment in both their decision-making process and in the placements 
ultimately implemented. 

One ISBE initiative to address concerns regarding barriers to inclusion has been the rules 
revision process, using the Removal of Barriers Sounding Board. This advisory body has been 
plagued with controversy, having an uncertain mission and a vague mandate. Several reporters 
indicated suspicion about hidden agendas which were driving this process and some complained 
that this task force was a stalking horse for deregulation, rather than a vehicle for addressing 
inclusion in a positive manner. Indeed, one commentator, who recently expressed his criticism 
of the barriers sounding board, concluded that it no longer served any useful function and should 
be disbanded because it lacked any credibility whatsoever. See Weber, M,, "The Barriers 
Study: Time to Abandon Ship," Illinois CEC Quarterly, Vol. 42, No, 1, pp. 49-50 (Winter, 
1993). 

In addition to needing to exercise leadership at the state level with respect to the public 
schools, the ISBE also needs to exercise greater leadership with the legislature and with other 
state agencies. While the ISBE cannot be blamed for the legislature's failure to provide adequate 
funding to education, let alone special education, many informants indicated dissatisfaction with 
the efforts of ISBE to make a higher level of funding for all education, and particularly special 
education, a legislative priority. Further, the State Board must take additional steps to eliminate 
existing financial disincentives to implementation of inclusive practices and to create significaiit 
and easily available financial incentives to promote inclusive practices. 

The State Board of Education also needs to address the role of the special education 
cooperatives, which were created with the imprimatur of legislative approval in 1965, and which 
create in turn significant barriers to local schools taking responsibility for children with 
disabilities residing in their school districts. ISBE has itself recognized the negative impact of 
the special education bureaucracy in Illinois, as reflected in comments of Assistant 
Superintendent Lieberman: 
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We have done a good job of creating two separate systems-special education and 
general education. That follows the system envisioned in the 1960s with the 
special education mandate, but is not what is seen today as appropriate for all 
students. 

ICASE presentation, supra . 

Further, the State Board of Education has manifested insufficient leadership in its inability 
to carry out its federally mandated responsibility for insuring ^propriate and meaningful 
interagency cooperation among the various state code agencies,^ Finally, ISBE has foiled to 
take steps to fulfill its obligation to ensure that other state agencies and local schools carry out 
the obligation to provide a free appropriate public education in the least restrictive environment 
as required by federal regulations (34 C.F.R. §300,600).^ A number of informants raised 
concerns about the inability to obtain coordinated support from the various state agencies in a 
manner which would facilitate the ability of parents to meet the needs of their children in the 
local scliool, including access to respite care, vocational services, counseling services and a 
variety of other services which are ostensibly available from the other state agencies and their 
local provider networks. 

2. There is a paucity of support for inclusion within the school 
district leadership 

Just as there is a lack of leadership at the State Board of Education, there is also a 
paucity of leadership at the school district level in many districts according to those participating 
in the study who addressed that issue. The failure of district leadership is manifested by the 
absence of school district policies which support the right of children with disabilities to be 
served in regular education at their neighborhood school. A policy or mission statement 
recognizing the importance of participation by all students in all aspects of school life was 
identified by Lieberman as an indicator of quality practices. See Lieberman, ICASE 
presentation, supra , at 19. This absence of leadership is also manifested through the 
unwillingness of district administration and boards to commit district resources to provide some 
of the supplementary aids and services which are necessan* in order to make inclusion a viable 
option for children with disabilities. Further, the ongoing willingness of district administrators 



^^In fact, this has been a subject of litigation in Illinois. See Joshua B. v. New Trier 
Township High School Dist. 20:^ . 770 F. Supp. 431 (N.D. 111., 1991) and Board of Education 
of Crete-Monee School District 201 v. ISBE . #94 C 992 > pending (N.D. 111.) 

^ISBE's failure to adequately insure inclusive options is a focal point of a class action 
currently pending against ISBE and the Chicago Public Schools, Corev H. v. Board of Education 
of City of Chicago and ISBE . No. 92 C 3409, in the United States District Court in Chicago. 
In addition, ISBE was recently found to be in non-compliance with respect to its monitoring and 
enforcement efforts, in part relating to Least Restrictive Environment Issues, by the U.S. 
Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights, Letter of Finding, 12/3/93, 20 IDELR 687. 
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and boards of education to delegate responsibility for services to children with disabilities to 
special education co-ops reflects a lack of ownership of those children within the district. 



Several sources described a process in which the local school administration disassociates 
itself from problems relating to services for children with disabilities on the grounds that 
responsibility ha'^ been assigned to the spedil education cooperative. This ultimately creates a 
catch-22, as the spedal education cooperatives were ^uently rqxnted to take the position that 
they cculd not implement inclusive programming for particular diildren because they lack 
control over the local school districts. Thus, many children wiA disabilities whose parents wish 
them to be educated in inclusive settings were caught in limbo in which tiuj school district 
maintained an absence of responsibility and the co<^ maintained an absence of control. 

Just as we hope that strong leadership in support of inclusion will quickly manifest itself 
in changing attitudes by school district staff, many indicated that administrative opposition to 
inclusion also tended to reinforce opposition to inclusion by direct service providers. Board and 
administration opposition to inclusion and even neutrality about inclusion also reinforces the 
fears of educators that they will not receive the support from the district for inclusion to be 
successful. Thus, the leadership issue expresses itself at the district level not only through the 
active positions taken by administrators and boards disfavoring inclusion, but also by the failure 
of these entities to articulate affirmatively a position and policies in support of inclusion. 

3. Building principals are not sufficiently supportive of inclusion 

The domino effect arising from inadequate leadership at the state level and neutral 
leadership at the district level becomes compounded by inadequate leadership at the school level. 
Many reporters identified the school principal as a significant figure in determining the 
orientation of the particular school to serving children with disabilities.** For inclusion to be 
successful, the principal is regarded as an essential actor who must take substantial, consistent 
public steps to support inclusive practices. Unfortunately, tiiere was considerable evidence tiiat 
in many schools, such leadership is missing. Very few schools have building policies in support 
of inclusion of children with disabilities. Independent of the existence or absence of an express 
policy, many school principals express their position on inclusion through their willingness or 
refusal to commit personnel, support staff and space to serve the needs of children with 
disabilities within the regular educational environment. 

Equally important, tiie building principals are tiie individuals who set the tone of the 
building with respect to the attitude of teachers toward their students. Where a tone is 
established tiiat welcomes diversity and requires inclusion, it is more likely that children with 
disabilities will be welcomed rather tiian tolerated or excluded. Conversely, many informants 



The significant role of the building principal was highlighted by Assistant Secretary Will 
in her 1986 REI report. Will, siipQ. at 15-17. See also Technioues for Including Students; Wjtf. 
Disabilities . E. John Shensky, Ph.D., pp. 97-119. 
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commented that where the building principal expresses resistance or even neutrality about 
inclusion, teachers felt license to make individual decisions about whether to act in a manner 
supportive of the participation of children with disabilities or to oppose or even sabotage those 
efforts. A final and significant element of the building principal's role in creating obstacles to 
the implementation of inclusion is the principal's orientation to the participation of parents within 
the school community and within the individual classroom. Where the building principal sends 
the message that parents are unwelcome, school staff are more likely to echo this message and 
to exclude parents from active participation in the life of the school in general or in the day to 
day activities of the classroom. Unfortunately, this exclusion is quite common and detracts from 
the implementation of inclusive practices. 

4. Parent leadership is undeveloped antl fracmented 

Finally, as indicated above, there is insufficient leadership at the state, regional or local 
level among parents who are seeking to promote inclusion of children with disabilities in regular 
education. At the state level, literature from various parent groups indicates that advocacy 
groups are currently split and distrustful of each other with respect to the issue of inclusion. 
This split, to some degree, parallels the constituencies which have been previously identified as 
being in favor of and suspicious of the inclusion of children with disabilities. At the moment, 
there is no umbrella organization which speaks with one voice on behalf of the community 
working in suppon of children with disabilities. To the contrary, many of these groups are 
working at cross purposes, and are focusing on their own agendas, rather than upon areas of 
common interest and mutual support. There are several statewide pro-inclusion groups which 
have formed in the last several years to provide support for parents in the form of training, 
access to educational materials, access to expertise and to advocacy support. These groups 
include people in Inclusive Communities, the Family Support Network, Partners in Policy 
Making and the Coalition on School Inclusion. However, these resources appear somewhat 
concentrated in the Chicago area and tend to focus attention at the state level. Moreover, 
several informants reported a perception that much more in the way of these resources was 
necessar>- in order to address adequately this need. 

At the same time, parents seeking to promote change at the local level are often 
functioning as lone actors with little or no suppon networks available to assist them in promoting 
educational or political change within their school systems. While several organizations, as 
mentioned above, have recently been developed which have begun efforts in this regard, parents 
expressed a feeling of isolation, as if they were having to take on their schools entirely on their 
own, a perception which often appeared to be relatively accurate. Parents also expressed the 
frustration that they had to train and retrain school staff frequently as their child progressed from 
year to year. Parents also expressed frustration at being put in a position of having to take an 
adversarial posture with their school districts over things that appeared to be obviously district 
responsibilities, such as assuring that information is passed on from year to year or that the lEP 
is disseminated to regular educauon staff. They further found that they were frequently 
scapegoated by their school districts for adopting these adversarial positions which tended to 
further isolate them from their community and alienate them from the educational staff working 
with their child. 
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Parents expressed much interest in learning more about how inclusion could be 
implemented and how they could develop appropriate and effective methods at the local level 
to exert pressure on their school districts. At the same time, many parents conveyed a sense of 
reluctant leadership, which they were embracing out of necessity rather than out of desire. 
Many recognized the vaUdity of the maxim that there is strength in numbers, but felt ill-equipped 
to go about the task of building coalitions and securing support from others. 

Given the relative shortcomings of leadership at virtuaUy all levels within the state, it is 
apparent that leadership is necessary at the state and local level and that additional mechanisms 
must be created to provide support for parents in order that they may develop their own 
leadership structures. 

E. Accessibility Barriers 

The assessment of physical accessibility as a barrier to inclusion is limited to the 
anecdotal reporting from informants in this study. Based on this anecdotal information, 
however, it seems apparent that there are problems with physical access to school facilities 
which operate as impediments to inclusion of children with physical disabilities in their 
neighborhood schools. Some school buildings were reported to be totally inaccessible for 
children with mobility impairments. Other school buildings were identified as being partially 
accessible, but still have significant barriers to some important facilities within the school. 
School districts were reported to have varied responses to these physical barriers. Some 
districts totally exclude the child with the disability or contain the child with the disabUity in a 
more physically accessible setting, whether in a part of the neighborhood school or in another 
school. A parent from the Rockford focus group who has a child with a physical disability says 
the attitude of her local school district regarding accessibility is, "Take us to court." Other 
districts have undertaken efforts to remove these physical barriers. 

Further study of the extent to which physical accessibility stands as a barrier to inclusion 
may be appropriate in the future. It is apparent, however, that physical access remains as a 
significant barrier to participation of some children with disabilities at their neighborhood schools 
at the current time. 

F. Organizational Barriers 

Several distinct organizational features o the special education system in Dlinois create 
major barriers to inclusion. 

1. The departmentalization of special education inhibits inclusion 

The first of these organizational barriers is the high degree of departmentalization of 
special education distinct from regular education within the schools. Many special educators, 
regular educators and parents identified the separation of the special education service delivery 
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system as being a key factor in maintaining segregated services for children with disabiiities. 
A suburban special education teacher noted: 

"The attitude here between regular and specia] education teachers is very separatist. 
Regular education teachers do not want to try and certainly do not seem to want to be 
with our kids. I don't want to lose my kids so there is fear of losing kids by special 
education teachers and fear of getting these kids by regular education teachers. Special 
education teachers are more flexible and can deal with anything. Regular education 
teachers are more rigid and not capable of dealing (with them] and don't want to deal 
with it/ 

Among the negative results which arise from this departmentalization are a significant 
degree of isolation of special education staff from regular educators, a reduced degree of 
ownership and responsibility by regular education staff for children with disabilities and a 
heightened sense of distrust between special educators and n^gular educators. The separation 
of special and regular educators reduces the experience of collaboration with one another and 
minimizes the motivation of both groups to develop collaborative or team efforts.^ 

This is particularly debilitating with respect to the implementation of inclusive practices, 
as such collaboration is the key to successful inclusive activities. In addition to these effects, 
the departmentalization of special education also produces parallel supervisory structures in 



These problems were recognized by Secretary Will in 1986 as among the most significant 
barriers to participation of children with disabilities in regular education when she wrote: 

The separate administrative arrangements for special programs contribute to a 
lack coordination, raise questions about leadership, cloud areas of responsibiliiy, and 
obscure lines of accountability within school. Most school administrators take the view 
that responsibility for students with learning problems belongs to special education or 
other special programs. These programs are usually the responsibility of the central 
office of the school district, but are delivered at the building level. This means that 
building principals do not develop ownership of the programs* educational goals. Nor 
are building principals always authorized or disposed to ensure the consistent high quality 
of special programs. Ar^ a result principals may not be able to use their influence to set 
the high expectations and standards for students with learning problems nor encourage 
teachers to "go the extra mile" for these children. Hence the impaa of these programs 
is lessened. The problem at the building level is further compounded by special program 
teachers working independently with students either in small groups or individually in 
resource rooms. This isolation minimizes communication between special teachers and 
regular classroom teachers, resulting in a lack of coordination between ongoing classroom 
instruction and the specially designed remedial instruction. The resuh is that the remedial 
insuiiction does not complement or help the child with the curricula which he or she must 
master in the regular class. 

Will, gupra. at 8-9. See also, Lieberman, ICASE presentation, supra , at 16. 
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which the special education staff typically are not accountable to the regular education principal. 
Conversely, the regular education direct service providen arc not accountable to the special 
education consultants and supervisors. The result is that no one has clear overall responsibility 
for services for children with disabilities, particularly those in regular education. Further, 
accountability among the separate staffs is reduced by virtue of the lack of a unified hierarchy. 
In addition, there is a reduced sense of identification on the part of the special education staff 
with the local school, as the special education staff arc often not fully welcomed and not 
perceived as ftiUy belonging to the local school professional community. 



A second organizational barrier is the over-dependence of the local Lshools on the special 
education cooperatives, particularly for children identified as having severe disabilities or 
especially challenging behaviors. While the cooperative structure was well-intended both for 
purposes of improving the quality of service delivery and creating economies of scale, it 
currenUy serves as a major barrier to the implementation of inclusive programming in some 
instances. Among the adverse consequences of the joint cooperative structure arc that it 
centralizes expertise, with a resulting dilution in available expertise at the local school level. 
Assistant Superintendent Lieberman has raised a related concern: "Many districts interpret 
'continuum of services' to mean that they absolutely must have separate special education 
facilities or other more restrictive placements in operation. Those options have to be available 
and be there for consideration as necessary but not necessarily used when it is not q)proprTate 
for a given child during a given year." ICASE presentation, smm, at 17. This relates to the 
overuse of cooperatives, as districts are often unable to maintain a range of self-contained 
settings on their own. Further, by vinue of centralizing expertise, there is perceived to be a 
reduced need for training, collaboration and teamwork of special and regular educators at the 
local school level. 

Another consequence of the cooperative structure is that it makes it easier for schools to 
pass responsibility elsewhere when problems come up with children with particularly challenging 

disabilities. By moving the child to another 
setting under the control of another entity, the 
"Our school district takes no "° "° hear no evil" 



necessity for the local school to figure out how to address the problem locally. 

Another complication created by the co-ops is that even those cooperative staff who are 
based in the regular schools have confused roles and conflicting loyalties. While their 
professional peer group on a day-to-day basis may be located in the neighborhood school, they 



The special education cooperatives tend to promote separation 



ownership. The kids are referred 
to the co-op." 



Parent - Springfield focus group 



syndrome is created in which the local school 
no longer has to worry about the child with 
the disability. In the shon run, this is 
perceived to reduce disruption, reduce 
teacher's stress and eliminate conflict with 
parents. At the same time, it reduces the 
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are not officially part of the neighborhood school structure. Instead, they arc in a quasi-visitor 
status in which they are present, but not fuUy accq)ted as members of the school community- 
Their authority to effect changes within the local school is often ambiguous and their 
accountability to the local school hierarchy is often confosed. This makes it considerably harder 
for the coK)p staff to develop workable team or collaborative efforts, to solve problems 
effectively and to advocate for the needs of the individual children who they serve within the 
local school. 

To the extent that the cooperative bureaucracy perceives (incorrectly) that the continuing 
viability of the cooperative structure is contingent upon the ongoing operation of a substantial 
number of self-contained or segregated programs, a significant political pressure group is created 
which pushes for sustaining an orientation to services in more restrictive settings. At some 
level, a conflict of interest is created in which the decisions of the cooperative staff with respect 
to placement options for children with disabilities are in conflict with their perceived 
organizational self-interest in maintaining the viability of the cooperative structure. While this 
IS. in fact, a red herring, as some co-ops have successfully reconstituted themselves along 
different organizational models, it is nonetheless the case that some of the cooperatives are 
perceived as having and perceive themselves as having a significant vested interest in sustaining 
the status quo. 

Yet another problem with the cooperative structure is that it reduces the ease with which 
the local school district can either change policy or make child specific decisions that represent 
a deviation from prior policy or practice. To the extent that such decision-making entails the 
negotiauon between two separate bureaucracies, such decisions are necessarily more complicated 
than they would be if entirely under the control of the local school district. All of these factors 
m combination lead to an inappropriate and counter-productive shift in ownership of 
responsibilit>' with respect to the children with disabUities away ftom the local school district 
and toward the special education cooperative. In fact, a number of people reported a perception 
that children witl. disabilities did not belong to the local school district, but rather wcrs the 
responsibility of the cooperative, even though this flies in the face of the legal responsibilities 
of the local school district. 

3. The absence of anv meaningful interagency cooperation is a barrier 
to inclusion 

A final organizational bamer to inclusion is the absence of any meaningful interagency 
cooperation between the educational agencies and other agencies at both the state and local 
level. Rather than reflecting meaningful coordination at either level, the current situation in 



^*The absence of interagency cooperation has been chronicled in other studies in great detail. 
See, for example. "The Mental Health System Reform Plan for Illinois," Illinois 
Department of Mental Health and Developmental Disabilities, 1993. No interagency structure 
exists at the state level which has the authority to override individual agency decisions. 
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Illinois reflects that the school districts tend to be in a competitive or adversarial posture with 
local agencies and the State Board of Education is in a competitive or adversarial posture with 
other state agencies. Parents reported having to deal with multiple agencies with overlapping 
but uncertain responsibilities and little or no coordination. A review of state structures revealed 
inadequate coordination at the state level. In fact, considerable overlap of responsibility exists 
among ISBE, Dqartment of Mental Health and Developmental Disabilities and Dqartment of 
Children and Family Services, which often leads to confusion. This competitive or adversarial 
status arises from a failure to delineate clearly reflective rB^Kxisibilities or to create 
arrangements which produce mutual benefit in improving the coordination of services and 
reducing the tendency of each agency to seek to deflect services to other available providers. 
These barriers are structural in nature and will only be addressed by major diangcs in the way 
that the service delivery system is organized within special education, within regular education 
and between the educational providers and other providers of services to children. 

G. Financial Barriers 

The most obvious financial barrier to implementation of successful inclusive practices in 
local schools is the growing inadequacy of funding for education in general. Concerns about 
adequate funding were raised by a number of administrators, staff and parents. 

It is unclear whether inclusion on a systemic basis over time will be more expensive than 
the current special education delivery model. There are some indicators that as the service 
delivery system shifts from the self-contained model in segregated settings to a more community 
based model, some of the initial expense of inclusion will be mitigated. 

It is predictable if not inevitable, however, that in the shon run there will be some 
additional costs of inclusion for some children. Further, independent of the actual costs of 
inclusion on a case-by-case basis, it is likely that school districts will perceive inclusion to 
represent an additional financial commitment in a period of scarce resources. Also, given that 
expensive services to children with disabilities are being shifted from invisible ' segregated 
settings apart from the local schools and relocated very visibly within the local schools, it is 
clear that regular education administrators are fearful that it will be politically difficult for them 
to allocate scarce resources to children with disabilities to suppon inclusive education. Thus, 
the decreasing availability of adequate resources to support education in general creates both real 
and perceived barriers to implementation of inclusion at a systemic level and for individual 
children. Further, as class sizes go up and additional resources and supports for regular 
education go down, it also becomes increasingly difficult for regular educators to accommodate 
children with disabilities without additional support. Thus, a paradoxical sittiation is created 
in which the financial pressures on regular education create a need for additional supports to 



concerning children with disabilities. Although the Community and Residential Services 
Authority provides a vehicle for resolving interagency disputes, its ability to mandate individual 
agency rcsponsibihty is limited. 
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make inclusion workable, which create additional financial demands to implement inclusion in 
ways that have adverse political consequences. 

Even given more available financial resources for education in gmeial, there are 
significant financial barriers to inclusion in the current state financial strucnm. Several barriers 
are created by the current state funding system. One identified barrier is the state's fimding of 
private residential placement. The state's virtual total subsidy of these placements creates a 
situation in which it is less expensive for school districts to place a child in a private residential 
facility than to create support services that may allow the child to remain at home or in a 
community based setting. Assistant Superintendent LiebCTman confirms the impact of this 
disincentive on school decision-making with respect to children mttt severe disabilities. 

''Fifty percent of Illinois' share of IDEA Pan B discretionary funds are used to pay room 
and board, which significantly decreases the money available for innovative service 
delivery. While it works to address one problem, u doesn*t help to alleviate other areas 
needing improvement in Illinois. Spending over $10 million for room and board for 
1990-91, as we did, needed to be spent but it did nothing in terms of building capacity 
(as we are trying to do with the BD/ED Projects now since that is the majority of the 
youngsters placed residentially). Illinois has generated PL 89-313 funding for children 
in private placement, state-operated programs like the School for the Deaf and for public 
school placements under 'extraordinary services.*" 

Liebenman, supra , at 15-16. 

How "extraordinar\^rvices" then works is having funds which are generally tied to 
placement location (50% or more of the day in a self-contaiued classroom, separate facility, 
private day school, etc.). rather than to a level of services. Districts which fully include 
students lose those additional dollars in a subsequent year, even though students need services 
for more than 50% of the day to support them in the regular classroom and in other instructional 
environments. 

Further, funding of residential services is available from several different state agencies 
with parallel bureaucracies and insufficient coordination of services. These agencies collectively 
spend tens of millions of dollars on residential placements, many of them out of state.^ 



^^e excessive, uncoordinated and wasteful spending on residential care has also been 
documented. See, for example, "The Mental Health System Reform Plan for Illinois,* Illinois 
Department of Mental Health and Developmental Disabilities, March 29, 1993, pp. 
2,3,32,34,37,46. See also. The Financi al Disincentives to Educating Children and Youth with 
Moderate t o Severe and Multiple Developmental Disabilities in Their Home School (1993) 
(sponsored by the IPCDD). It is not the intent of this study to duplicate this prior research, but 
only to note these funding issues as barriers. 
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A second funding distortion arising from the state funding system relates to state subsidy 
of transportation expenses. This means 
that there is relatively little funding 

conseqiience for school districts in making no • • 

a decision to send children substantia] Soaety IS not 'family friendly.' My 

distances to schools outside of their child required 24 hour care and we 

neighborhoods. did it for five years. The State 

A . J u would not assist our famQy to keep 

A further concern raised by a ..u ^ , -""-j w a.%^i> 

number of informants related to the *!**™«» *^ey were 

restrictions on use of special education 

ready to provide funding to place 

funding. This is an especially sensitive him reddentially.*' 
subject, as many parents expressed 

concerns that the blending of special Parent - Chicaco Public Schools focus croup 

education funds with regular education 

funds would lead to a diminution in services for cWldren with disabilities. However 
admmistrators seeking to promote inclusion indicated that restrictions on use of special education 
funds to pay personnel salaries where the personnel were not exclusively or at least 
predominanUy involved with children with disabilities had the effect of limiting the availability 
of such personnel to work in collaborative teaching situations in which children with disabiUties 
were based in regular education. 

In addition to the presence of substantial financial incentives which promote providing 
services to children in more restrictive settings, there are relatively few countervailing financial 
mcentives which would assist school districts to serve children in inclusive settings Apart from 
Project CHOICES and Early CHOICES pilot funding which is available in small amounts for 
a very limited period of time to school districts to assist them in creating inclusive programs 
there is virtually no targeted funding from the State Board of Education to provide ongoing 
subsidies to school districts to undenvrite the extraordinary costs which might be associated with 
establishing inclusive practices. In addition, while the State Board of Education has provided 
some seed money for pilot projects addressing creative or innovative practices which will 
promote inclusion, there is no source of continuing state funding for these districts. Such 
mnovative practices include wraparound services which provide additional community, school- 
based and home-based suppon for children with behavioral or psychological problems, respite 
care for parents who are having difficulty providing services to children with severe disabUities 
within their home and in-home or extended school services for children who require a higher 
level of structure and/or more intensive supports for a greater part of the school day." The 



TCT^r.^ amendment to the Illinois School Code provides that any leftover funds in the 

ISBE residential placement budget will be reallocated to fund community based services 
However, while this change is welcome, it does not provide either neutralization of the current 
incentive system nor adequate funding for community based services. 
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absence of financial support for these services makes it far more difficult for the schools to 
initiate these services on their own and makes it more likely that the schools will seek service 
delivery models that they perceive (rightly or wrongly) to have less financial consequence. 

Interestingly, smdy participants rqwrted resistance to inclusion in schools with widely 
varying financial support firom their 
communities and with divergent resources 
available within their tax bases* Further, 
those school districts exp^encing financial 
difficulties reported growing tensions 
surrounding their ability to sustain the support 
services which they had developed to make 
inclusion successful. 

In addition to the various financial 
barriers which operate at the state level and 
the need for additional funding for local 
school districts as a general matter, several other financial barriers operate locally. The first 
barrier repeatedly identified was the failure of local school districts to make inclusion, or even 
services to children with disabilities, a funding priority. To the contrary, a variety of informants 
indicated that their experience in their local schools was that funding for special education was 
a relatively low priority in which school districts often made decisions based on what they 
perceived was the minimum level of funding necessary, rather than the funding that would create 
desired or quality services. 

A second concern at the local level was the inefficient utilization and deployment of staff. 
Even given the availability of a variety of service providers within the local school systems to 
provide support for the inclusion of children with disabilities, the staff frequently were not being 
deployed in a way which made them available to support inclusion. Further, because school 
districts remain committed to providing funding to the special education cooperatives, there was 
often, in effect, duplication of funding as the school district was paying to maintain the special 
education superstructure offered by the cooperative, while it was, on a piecemeal basis, going 
through the process of duplicating some of the services offered by the co-op at the local level. 
For example, the school district might hire a therapist directly, while some of the funds it was 
paying to the co-op underwrote the salary of a co-op therapist with the same credentials. 

H. Regulatory and Oversight Barriers 

Regulatory and oversight barriers involve both problems with existing regulations and 
areas where additional regulation or state involvement would be desirable but is currently absent. 
It should be noted at the outset, however, that existing regulations provide the framework for 
a decision-making process which was intended by Congress to produce outcomes that would 
entail providing services to most children with disabilities in regular education. These 
regulations, described in the introductory sections, already delineate a decision-making process 
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which creates a strong presumption in favor of aervices to children with disabilities in r^ular 
education at the school which they would attend if tiiey did not have disabilities. The problem 
in Illinois, as well as throughout the country, is not that the regulations are inadequate as they 
relate to this process. Rather, it is that local schools and the State Board of Education have 
chosen to ignore or implement selectively tiiese n^ulaticms as they relate to programming in the 
least restrictive environment and the provision of supports and aids. 

Given this significant qualifier, there are nmedidess numy aspects of the state regulatory 
and oversight structure which, if modified, would serve either to eliminate existing barriers or 
to promote affirmatively inclusive practices. An important r^ulatory barrier to inclusion arising 
from the state's special education regulations is tiie requirement ttiat duldren with disabilities 
who are based in special education programs, ijc, in special education at least 50% of the 
school day, must be served by a spedzl education teacher who has certification in the category 
of disability identified as the child's primary disability. This requirement is perceived to affect 
implementation of inclusion adversely in several ways. First, this provision is frequently 
misunderstood and used to preclude children with disabilities from being educated by i^ular 
educators. This misunderstanding does not require a change of regulation, but nonetheless 
serves as a significant barrier and requires clarification in order to be overcome. 

Further, by requiring a direct correspondence between certification of the teacher and 
category of the child, the ability of schools to deploy staff effectively in order to provide 
maximal coverage for children with disabilities is inhibited. Much information was received 
which suggested that the emphasis on categorical disabilities in the certification process narrows 
the focus of the individual teacher and heightens the orientation to a category specific delivery 
model. At the same time, concern was raised with respect to the inadequate attention given to 
teaching intervention strategies to teachers which would be appropriate across a variety of 
disabilities. Currently, teachers are taught to deal with educational needs specific to particular 
disabilities. At the same time, little emphasis is placed on strategies that are relevant to barriers 
or learning styles which may be found in children across categories. 

A second area of confusion and difficulty arises from the uncertainty on the part of many 
special and regular educators as to whether the lEP applies to the activities of the child in 
regular education. Many appear to have the incorrect perception that the lEP does not apply in 
regular education settings. 

Several informants articulated a belief that ISBE monitoring and enforcement was 
inadequate. Particular concern was raised with respect to the absence of attention by ISBE to 
the issue of inclusion and least restrictive environment in the ongoing monitoring process. 
Further concern was raised by a number of sources indicating that even when ISBE discovers 
through its monitoring procedures or through the complaints it has received that there are 
problems with compliance by local school districts, the tendency is to offer technical assistance 
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and to avoid holding the school district accountable for past or current procedural 
transgressions.^ 

A further concern was that the very nature of the xpante regulatory structure for special 
education itself promoted scparatcness from the regular education system. By virtue of having 
vasUy different and more extensive procedural obligations, credentialing obligations and 
regulation of such issues as class size, the special education system is structurally separate, 
creating additional difficulty in promoting inclusion of children with disabilities into tiie regular 
education environment. At the same time, some parents said they wanted new inclusion laws 
and wanted existing laws enforced. 

I. Legal Barriers 

A number of barriers arise from the laws relating to special education and/or 
misconceptions about these legal issues by school administrators. As indicated earlier in this 
report, these concerns arise surrounding the due process procedure. 

There was considerable indication that the due process system was perceived as being 
inadequate and counterproductive in providing meaningful recourse for parents seeking inclusive 
educational opportunities for their children. The due process system was faulted for taking too 
long and for producing results which were perceived to be generally in favor of the school 
district. This perception is borne out by our data based on our review of 421 due process 
decisions from the past four years. The impartiality of the due process hearing procedure was 
regarded as suspect because the hearing officers were often affiliated with some local schools 
and received training from ISBE predominantly by lawyers who represent school districts. Over 
60% of the current Level I due process hearing officers are present or former employees of local 
school districts. See Table 4. Our review of recent hearing officer training conducted by ISBE 
reflects that a disproportionate number of presenters represented school districts or ISBE itself. 

Much confusion was expressed by a variety of sources as to what ISBE policy was on 
a vanety of issues and how these policies were articulated. Of further concern was a perception 
that the Level II administrative review procedure not only served to lengthen the time involved 
in resolving these disputes, but also did not offer a meaningful or greater opportunity for parents 
to resolve their disputes when compared with the opportunities available through Level I. A 
recent study of the Level II system confirmed that it strongly favors school districts. This study 
found that schools prevailed in 55 % of the 31 cases studied at Level I. Of those cases that were 



^his concern has been previously confirmed by the Office of Special Education Programs 
of the U.S. Department of Education in its "OSEP Compliance Monitoring Report: 1989 Review 
of Illinois State Board of Education/' pp. 25,35. See also OCR Letter of Finding, 20 IDELR 
687, 698 (12/3/93), relating to monitoring of children with disabilities who are tuitioned out to 
private special education facilities. 
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appealed to Level U, the school district prevailed in 71% of the cases. Menacker "The Due 
Weight Standard for Special Educauon Hearing Appeals." 73 Ed. Law Rep. 11, 15 (5/7/92). 

J. Operational/ImplemenUtion Barriers 

Available data overwhelmingly suggests that there are significant problems in the lEP 
process with the adequacy of support to school staff and to childien with disabUities within 
regular education and in availability of staff who arc competent to provide a^jpropriate services 
Independent of barriers previously identified, each of these issues presents a significant problem 
m the actual implementation of appropriate inclusive educational opportunities for children with 
disabilities. 

There was dissatisfaction with the multidisciplinary conference and lEP process as it 
relates to decision-making for children with disabiUties and as it specifically effects the 
development of inclusive programs for these chUdren. Because the lEP process becomes a focal 
point for struggles over where and how the child should be educated, problems with the process 

greatly effect decisions about inclusion. 

Parents consistently expressed feelings of being overwhelmed, intimidated, depreciated 
and excluded by school staff during the staffing process." One parent in the Rockford focus 
group contrasted her experience with regular and special education based services- "In self 
contained, there was an attitude of *me against all of them.' It was not a good experience - too 
formal, defensive, and stressful. Now, at the inclusion staffing, there's popcorn on the table' 
We're a team." 

Parents panicipating in the study, as well as many others who have had individual 
discussions with the author, were threatened by the number of school staff present generally 
unfamiliar with the terminology being utilized and often frustrated by the cursory treatment given 
to their concerns and limited explanations provided for the educational data being presented by 
the school district. Parents frequently described experiencing considerable paid in the way that 
their child was being discussed by school staff. Typically, the discussion was almost exclusively 
focused on the child's deficits, with little reference to the child's strengths or abilities Further 
the child was frequently discussed in a highly clinical way with little regard to how these 
discussions would impact the family. Parents also reported feeling nished and that school staff 
often abbreviated the meetings before the parents felt that the issues had been fully discussed or 
that they had been given an opponunity to raise their concerns. Compounding this problem 
parents reponed that data which was available to the school staff was frequently not made 
available to the parents until the time of the meeting itself. Further, parents reported that at 
times information about all options was not presented to them either prior to or at the meeting 



"These issues were also addressed above in Section IV C. Because of their importance 
relative to parent-school relations, they are reiterated here to some degree. 
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and that less restrictive options or supports and aids were frequently not discussed. 

Parents also expressed the feeling that goals and objectives were often developed by 
school staff before the meeting, that the parents did not have meaningful input into the goals and 
objectives and that the goals and objectives were not meaningful or relevant for their child. 
Further they indicated concerns that the goals and objectives were frequently unmeasurable 
and/or are not measured with respect to the child's progress. 

Interestingly, some of the educators reported sharing these concerns and had similar 
frustration with the way that the lEP process was conducted. However, these educators tended 
to feel that there was little alternative to the meetings being conducted in this manner, due to the 
press of time and the hmitations on staff availability. 

It was also noted that neither regular educators nor regular education administrators were 
typically involved in the lEP process. By virtue of their absence and because of the relative 
absence of transition planning from year to year, parents expressed the feeling that they often 
needed to serve as informal case managers and inservicc trainers for the school district's staff 
to acquaint them with the nature of their child's disability and his or her unique needs and to 
assure that various teaching strategies and interventions which had previously been utilized 
would carry over from the prior year. 

Finally, several parents and school staff raised concerns that there is confusion about 
whether the lEP follows the child into regular education and the frequently the lEP does not 
adequately incorporate the modifications, supports and aids which arc necessary for children with 
disabilities to be served effectively within regular education. This confusion leads to greater 
staff and administrative resistance to providing necessary support and increases the conflict 
between parents and schools surrounding whether and how a child mil be included. 

A second operational barrier is the absence of sufficient support for the regular education 
teacher in the form of consultation ♦ additional staff within the classroom, availability of in- 
service training and additional supports needed to make inclusion successful. A significant 
element of support missing from many schools is the availability of classroom or one-to-one 
aides and resource assistance to provide direct supervision and/or instructional support to the 
child. While one-to-one classroom aides are certainly not required for many children with 
disabilities, ii is also apparent from the information gathered that they are frequently required 
in order for a child with a disabihty to be able to function within the regular education setting. 
In many instances^ supervision is not required for a full day, but rather for only parts of the day 
which represent particularly challenging times in the learning process for the child or in the 
activities of the classroom. Regular education teachers consistently require staff support to assist 
them in identifying the needs of the child and to help them in making adaptations to their 
instructional techniques, curriculum and classroom operation. 
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The abibty of the school staff to prepare adequately for and implement direct 
interventions with children with disabilities and to engage in the necessary collaborative team 
planning and problem solving activities requires a greater degree of release time than is typically 
available within the regular schools. In addition, there is insufFicient pre-servicc and in-service 
training both on-site and through access to training opportunities outside of the public school. 
There is also much less access to opportunities to observe operating inclusive programs than 
many educators felt would be desirable. Again, all of these training opportunities require release 
time from the school system. 

A final support issue relates to access to special services when a child with a disability 
is presenting with especially challenging or difficult behaviors within the tegular education 
environment. Given increased in-service training and some higher level of staff support and 
consultation, educators identified circumstances where an even greater level of intervention is 
or will be periodically necessary. This typically arises surrounding children who have 
parucularly disruptive or highly aggressive behaviors or where the staff is having difficulty 
engaging the child in the educational process by virtue of the nature or severity of the child's 
disability. ApparenUy, very few schools are set up to provide this type of intermittent or crisis 
intervention. 

As has been previously indicated, the higher education system is not currenUy focusing 
Its educauona] acuvities on the preparation of general and special educators to deliver services 
to chUdren with disabilities in inclusive settings. As a result, there is a paucity of instructional 
personnel who are equipped either to deliver appropriate services to chUdren with disabilities in 
regular education as direct service providers or on a consultative or support basis. Further 
Uiere is a shortage of knowledgeable related services professionals who have experience with 
developing and supporting inclusive programming for children with disabilities. Finally, sources 
report a significant shortage of related service personnel witii or witiiout experience witii 
mclusion in Uie areas outside of Chicago and particularly in rural areas. The absence of 
sufficient numbers of related service personnel adversely affects tiie ability to implement 
mclusjve programmmg because related service personnel arc frequenUy needed to assist with tiie 
process of making and supporting adaptations within Uie regular education environment 
Further, mclusion may lead to related services personnel being spread more thinly along a 
vanety of geographically separate delivery sites, especially during tiie transition period while 
mclusion is being set up. This also necessitates that greater numbers of related service personnel 
be available. 

K. Additional Barriers to Inclusion in Specific Communities 

All of these operational factors combine to create significant barriers to the 
implementauon of inclusive practices at local schools. Throughout the pubhc schools, regardless 
of Uieir location. Uiere are a wide variety of barriers to inclusion. In addition to the barriers 
idenufied above which manifest themselves across school settings, a number of barriers were 
idenufied which were specific to particular areas or particular populations of children with 
di^bilities. 
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1. Special Challenges in Ciiicago 



Several barriers were identified which were specific to the Chicago Public Schools. 
First, there was a pervasive and intense distrust by parents and teachers of the Chicago Public 
Schools' commitment and ability to provide the supports to teachers and to children which will 
be necessary for inclusion to be effective. Even given the stated support for inclusion fix)m the 
Chicago Public School administration the last several years, virtually all of those involved either 
as consumers or providers of services with the Chicago Public Schools express skepticism about 
the ability and commitment of the Chicago Board of Education to implement inclusion. 

Further, there were significant differences perceived in the understanding of inclusion as 
has been articulated here and the view of inclusion described by Chicago Public School 
administrators. The adniinistrative model for inclusion did contempla^ children with disabilities 
being served in less restrictive settings and anticipated that hr more children with disabilities 
would be served in the schools they would attend if they did not have disabilities. However, 
the conceptualization of inclusion by Chicago Public School administration appeared to focus on 
a model in which services for children with disabilities, particularly those with moderate to 
severe disabilities, were still concentrated in self-contained classrooms, which were more fully 
dispersed among the regular education schools than has been previously the case. Very few 
people involved with the Chicago Public Schools had any confidence that supportive services 
necessary to promote inclusion actually based in regular education would be delivered. To the 
contrary, a number of informants expressed that such supportive services have not been 
provided. 

Parents from Chicago explained: "Implementation [of the lEP] is a lot different [in] 
reality. I distrust this cooperative effort because I've seen slippage of a program right before 
my eyes. Tve seen no services being provided for a month - and I'm there every day! The 
question is 'Will it be done?' [Visiting the classroom] once a month doesn't show," 

Another Chicago parent commented, "I can't rely on the School Board to do what they 
are supposed to do. I can't rely on the schoors good will.** 

A second concern expressed with a particularly high degree of frequency was the fear 
on the pan of parents of children with disabilities that their children could not be safely educated 
within the regular education environment, especially in the Chicago schools. These parents 
perceived that their children were especially vulnerable and less capable of protecting themselves 
from physical or emotional aggression from other students. Further, these parents were 
concerned that their children could not adequately exercise judgment about resisting the negative 
influence which arises from the extensive presence of gangs within the regular education 
environment. 

A further concern which is especially prevalent in Chicago, but can also be presumed to 
be present in a number of other communities, is the unique circumstance of children from 
families in which Enghsh is not the primary language. Among the focus groups conducted 
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through the course of the study was one arranged by Fiesta Educativa, an advocacy group for 
children with disabihties in the Hispanic community. A number of other informants also had 
experiences with Hispanic children with disabilities. These children weir reported to experience 
a constellation of difficulties in functioning within the educational structure in which they were 
fiequently denied access to services from bilingual special education and related services staff, 
while at the same time having similar difficulties as those present for other children with 
disabilities for whom English is the primary language. These children in effect experienced dual 
discrimination based both on their disability and Aeir language barriers, with all of tiie cultural 
isolation attendant thereto. 

2. Other specific barriers to incliisioD 

A t the other end of the spectrum, ruia! schools were perceived to have special problems 
in implementing inclusion by virtue of their limited access to staff expertise, reduced availability 
of curricular options which allow for creative blending of classroom activities with the needs of 
particular children and less experience on the part of school staff in dealing with children with 
disabilities in general. Further, some perceive rural schools and rural communities to be 
particularly insensitive to the needs of children with disabilities and less willing to be creative 
about how to serve them. 

Finally, there was some indication that school districts are far more willing and perceive 
themselves to be more able to implement inclusion at the elementary schools as compared to the 
high schools. This perception appears to be based on the widening gap between expectations 
and curricular demands for high school students and perceived ability to accommodate children 
with severe disabilities. This perception ignored the increased opportunities for ad^tation 
offered by the diverse curriculum available in most high schools. 



VI. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR BARRIER REMOVAL: A BLUEPRINT FDR 
CHANGE 

The barriers to inclusion range from major structural and financial barriers to the simple 
question of the attitude of individual school staff. In order for inclusion to be successfully 
implem«ited in the public schools of Illinois, a dramatic restructuring of general and special 
education will be necessary. This restructuring will necessarily entail a change in the way that 
education is organized, funded and actually delivered in the classroom. What follows is a blue 
print for change. The recommendations presented are organized on the basis of the broad 
barrier categories previously identified. Further, as much as possible, within these categories, 
the recommendations are grouped on the basis of which actor or group of actors will need to 
take action to implement them. While these recommendations represent what the author believes 
to be a relauvely comprehensive set of strategies for the implementation of inclusion in Illinois, 
the implementation of any subset will still produce positive effects in the implementation of 
inclusive education at the local school level. 

A. Improve Training Programs and Access to Information in Order to Remove 
Informational Barriers 

1. Update and revise higher education training programs to prepare 
educational staff to implement inclusion 

Higher education teacher preparation programs must redirect their curricular offerings 
to incorporate instruction which will better equip teacher candidates to accommodate diversity 
within their classrooms and to serve children with disabilities. This will require a greater degree 
of training for regular educators about the nature of disabilities and the ways that they affect the 
educational performance of children with disabilities in the classroom. It will also require 
training for the teachers on curriculum adaptation, behavioral management, collaborative 
teaching techniques, problem-solving strategies, and preparing meaningful lEPs which can be 
used in the regular classroom. Similarly, special education teachers and related services 
personnel will also have to receive such training in order that they can provide more effective 
suppon to regular educators within the neighborhood schools. This training must not only take 
place through alterations in the curriculum, but also in requiring that student teacher placements 
mclude expenences working with children with disabilities in inclusive settings. 

In addition, higher education programs must shift from a training model which focuses 
on preparing teachers to serve specific categories of disability to a model in which the emphasis 
is on instructional techniques and adaptations which will serve a variety of children with 
disabiliues effecuvely in all settings within regular educauon. This will also entail an alteration 
in the certification requirements of the State Board of Education, based on recommendations of 
the State Certification Board. (See Recommendations at Section VI(H)(3)). Along with reducing 
the emphasis on categoncal training, teacher training programs must incorporate cross training 
of regular and special educators so that regular educators are more aware of instructional 
techniques for serving children with disabilities and special educators are more aware of the 
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instructional expectations and curriculum issues which are presented for regular education 
teachers. 

In addition, teachers should be trained to promote the participation and involvement of 
parents, particularly parents of children with disabilities, on a frequent and consistent basis 
within the classroom and in the decision-maldng process* Similarly, educators should be given 
sensitivity training in order to work more effectively with parents and to undmtand both their 
feelings about the nature of their children's disabilities and how tkcy perodve tiie educational 
decision-making process. In addition, the teacher training curriculum should incorporate legal 
mandates and ethical considerations for instructional and related services professionals in order 
that the school staff will be more sensitive to these considerations in dealing with the complex 
variables which impact on services to children with disabilities* 

Finally, higher education programs should develqp pilot programs and new curriculum 
which create assessment and evaluation procedures and planning formats which focus more 
effectively on how a child is actually functioning, rather than on the child's deficits or 
performance on standardized test instruments. These procedures and protocols should emphasize 
recognition of each child's strengths and the need to incorporate programming which is tailored 
to each child's needs. 

2« Improve inservice training at the dlistrict and building level 

An essential component to shifting from more restrictive to inclusive practices is the 
retraining of existing school staff to equip them to implement inclusive education effectively. 
This will require a massive retraining and inservice training program in every school district 
throughout the state. A key feature identified by many reporters was that such training needs 
to involve more than a once a year, superficial exposure to special education or disability related 
issues. Instead, in order for school staff to receive meaningful benefits from such training 
programs, they must be consistent, in-depth, sequential and progressively more sophisticated in 
nature. Many of the educators with whom this was discussed perceived that current inservice 
training programs provide for brief and superficial treatment of a wide array of diverse 
materials, without providing any in-depth skill building opportunities for the teaching staff. 

L^service training programs should also incorporate cross training of regular and special 
education staff. Regular educators should become more familiar with strategies for adaptation 
of curriculum and intervention techniques for working with children with disabilities. Similarly, 
special educators should become more familiar with the curricular issues which confront regular 
educators in order to respond more effectively to their needs in serving children with disabilities 
in regular education. Further, related service providers and parents should be involved in in- 
service training, both from the standpoint of presenting trainings on issues that are relevant to 
their experience and in receiving such training, as both groups are often currently excluded from 
the training process. Finally, schools must provide financial support and release time to allow 
educational staff to panicipate in meaningful in-service training. This should include not only 
training which is provided on site, but also participation in out of district conferences, intensive 
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training programs and the opportunity to visit and observe existing programs which are 
successfully implementing inclusive services. 

3. Accessible "how to^ trainms resources must be developed and 
made available throughout the state 

Although a number of resources currently exist from various state and national sources 
which provide information about inclusion, these resources are r^axded as being too limited and 
rdatively inaccessible given the degree to which diey are needed. Training videos and manuals 
focused on implementation strategies for in*class practices to support inclusion need to be 
developed. These videos and manuals should not only address the theory or desirability of 
inclusion, but should provide concrete assistance to educators on how to implement inclusive 
practices given the wide variety of variables which present themselves within the classroom. 

A second consideration should be the provision of financial support to existing model 
sites, in order that they can be more readily available to other school systems for the purpose 
of observation, study and replication of programming. Currently, the relatively limited number 
of such pilot programs and the relatively heavy interest by other schools in observing these 
programs has become burdensome and has resulted in such programs becoming limited in their 
availability to others for the purpose of observation and study. 

Regional resource libraries should also be developed to accumulate and distribute written, 
audio and video materials on inclusive practices. These resource centers should not only have 
materials available to school districts and parents when they desire it, but should be utilized for 
the purpose of publicizing available materials in order that school districts and parents can 
become aware that such materials are readily accessible. 

Finally, model in-service training programs need to be developed which can be easily 
replicated and implemented at the local school level. These training programs should be 
practical, progressive in complexity and based on prior research on priority issues and staff 
development surrounding inclusion. Much feedback was provided over the course of the study 
indicating that many of the current training programs remain focused on the conceptual issues 
surrounding inclusion and do not adequately address the practical considerations that educators 
have in making inclusion successful. In order to make training programs sufficiently accessible 
so that the absence of training is no longer a barrier, it is important that training not be 
dependent on the availability of the limited number of experts throughout the state. This means 
that training materials themselves should be developed focusing on staff concerns about how to 
implement these programs. 
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4. Promote increased involvement of parents of childreo with 
disabilities and the community at larte in supporting inclusive 
practices in neishboriiood schools 

As schools incorporate inclusive practices and children with disabilities become present 
to a much greater degree within the neighborhood schools, it is incumbent upon the schools to 
assume simultaneously a leadership role in dealing with the percq)tions of and insensitivity to 
disabilities within the community at large. School districts should adopt a leadnship to\c in 
providing disability awareness training and in promoting support for diversity as a school and 
community value. 

Parents of children with disabilities should be encouraged to participate in the various 
organizations involved with the public schools, including parent-teacher organizations and others. 
While some states have found advantages in setting up fKuallel parent organizations for femilies 
of children with disabilities, parents of children with disabilities should be encouraged to 
participate in the existing schoolwide organizations. 

Given the sense of alienation that many children with disabilities and their families feel 
with respect to the public schools, it is especially important that schools aisure that school 
events, extracurricular activities and parent-school activities are accessible to the children with 
disabilities and their parents. The ADA specifically identifies access to such activities as 
included in the "program accessibility" requirement for public schools. Access includes 
structural access as well as communication access (such as use of sign language interpreters) 
where appropriate. Children with disabilities should not only be participating in the regular 
education school environment, but in all aspects of school life. The parents of children with 
disabilities should be encouraged to support tiie involvement of their children in tiiese diverse 
activities and to participate in these activities as well. 

As children with disabilities grow older, emphasis for many of them shifts ftom academic 
or instructional concerns to preparation for independent living. School districts should actively 
support community-based employment experiences and opportunities for involvement of children 
with disabilities in the various structures and activities witiiin the community. 

In order to ensure that appropriate resources are available to children witii disabilities 
which can affect tiieir educational experience, school districts and otiier training groups, such 
as tiie State Board and IPCDD, should provide ongoing training to parents on disability issues, 
special education procedures and advocacy. Parents should be encouraged to create support and 
advocacy networks which can assist tiiem in dealing with tiie challenges which they confront as 
parents and in helping tiiem to be more effective advocates for tfieir children witiiin tiie public 
schools. Finally, schools should actively promote recognition of tiie contributions which each 
person makes and the potential which each person has, and sensitivity to the difficulties which 
each of us experience at various times in our lives. 
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5« Develop tnunins programs spedTically tarseted to principals and 
superintendents 

Over and above the many other training activities which need to be developed in order 
to incorporate inclusive practices effectively into the regular schools, there was considerable 
indication that administrators, and particularly uvular education principals, were key actors in 
determining whether inclusion would be implemented and, if so, whether it would be done 
appropriately. At the same time, there is considerable indication that most n^ular education 
principals are relatively unfamiliar with the educational and Iq^ issues surrounding services to 
children with disabilities, let alone the issues relating to inclusion. Thus, the State Board of 
Education needs to develop a specific training program geared to informing principals about the 
nature of disabilities, the way disabilities affect how children learn and the strategies and 
supports which are necessary to overcome attitudinal barriers to inclusion within school 
structures and within the community. 

In many ways, schools set the tone for acceptance of individuals in our communities. 
This is done immediately in the messages that we give to the parents and other adults in the 
community with respect to how we structure and direct the efforts of the school system. It is 
also manifested through the values which we encourage within the children who are being 
educated. The way in which the schools choose to address the rights and needs of children with 
disabilities have a profound affect on how these children will be accepted within the public 
schools and in the community at large. In many respects, the strategies discussed above with 
respect to informational barriers are meaningful in helping to reduce attitudinal barriers as well. 
However, a number of additional strategies are recommended which are geared to directly 
address the resistance to inclusion within the school community. 

B. Implement Steps to Overcome Prejudice and Resistance 

A first step in changing existing attitudinal barriers to inclusion is for the State Board of 
Education. locaJ school districts and individual schools to adopt mission statements and policies 
which explicitly support the implementation of inclusive practices. These policies should convey 
accurately both what inclusion is and what it is not while reinforcing both the recognition of the 
rights of children with disabilities and the value of serving all children within the school setting. 
These statements should be widely disseminated in order that all segments of the school and 
broader community perceive an administrative commitment to the implementation of inclusive 
practices. 

The second strategy for overcoming attitudinal barriers to inclusion, where there is at 
least some administrative support for adopting inclusive practices, is to make aggressive efforts 
to include staff and the community in planning for inclusion and in making tangible and specific 
commitments to provide the support needed in order for inclusion to be successfully 
implemented. This will include delineating the willingness of the school administration to 
provide personnel, space, training and technology necessary for inclusion. 
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Another important innovation which would support efforts to overcome attitudinal 
barriers to inclusion is for ISBE monitoring procedures to incorporate development of, support 
for and effectiveness in implementing inclusive practices. It would also incorporate the 
development of staff evaluation protocols which would include the extent to which staff were 
familiar with and able to incoipoiate and implement inclusive practices effectively in their direct 
service activities. While it is inappropriate for ISBE to be directly involved in the evaluation 
of staff, it is quite appropriate for ISBE to promote the use of evaluation proc^ures which 
incorporate assessment of staff competency in implementing inclusive practices. 

Another significant step which could be taken to promote inclusive practices would be 
for the State Board of Education and local school districts to develop activities geared to provide 
motivation to school staff to respond positively to the opportunity for involvement with inclusive 
practices. These efforts should include providing publicity about the many positive elements 
which inclusive practices bring to staff development, including the opportunities to develop new 
skills, to work with new and different staff and in different ways as part of a transdisciplinary 
team and to develop new relationships with students and parents. These efforts should highlight 
professional growth opportunities and convey the extent to which both general and special 
educators can further develop their teaching skills and educational experiences in support of 
inclusive practices. As an adjuna to these efforts, the State Board of Education and local school 
district must both invest financial resources and commit to freeing up staff time for professional 
development and retraining activities. This will require both the citation of additional 
professional development opportunities throughout the state and taking steps to make existing 
professional development opportunities more accessible to educators throughout the state. 

A further step which should be pursued by the State Board of Education is to develop and 
implement statewide disability awareness programs which would be geared to promoting 
'nclusion and to addressing and overcoming the fears of the community with respect to people 
with disabilities in general. 

In order to respond to the fears of both parents of children with disabilities and those of 
children who do not have disabilities, a number of steps should be taken at the state and local 
level. First, both the State Board of Education and local school districts should widely 
disseminate their policies, practices and positions in support of inclusion, diversity and the 
importance of inclusive practices. Second, local school districts which are in the process of 
considering and/or implementing inclusive practices within their schools should actively recruit 
both regular and special education constituencies to participate in the planning process for 
inclusion and to assist with the dissemination of information surrounding inclusive practices. 
Third, the State Board of Education (and/or the Planning Council) should support the 
development of protocols or programs which would be available to local school districts for the 
purpose of establishing inclusive practices with wide community involvement and promoting the 
district's plans with respect to inclusion throughout the community. 

Finally, recognizing the controversial nature of inclusion and the wide range of feelings 
about it, school districts sh uld be prepared, where appropriate, to accommodate parental 
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preferences in two respects. First, many school districts arc likely to develop plans for 
incremental implementation of inclusion across the district over a period of time. Typically 
these plans call for implementation in stages at select sites, targeted grade levels or with 
particular disability categories with the intention of evolving toward substantially inclusive 
schools at some point in the future. It is clear that many parents are eager to secure inclusive 
educational opportunities for their children immediately, without regard to the long range 
implementation plan that may have been developed by the school district. Where by coincidence 
the family h^>pens to live in a school district in which tiie inclusion plan matches the educational 
status of the child, there will be no problems. However, there will also be parents seeking 
inclusive placements in a manner which is not synchronized with the school district's plan. 
Every school district should incorporate some contingency planning which will allow for the 
implementation of inclusive programming for particular children, even if this is not consistent 
with the timing of the overall district plan. If the school district fails to anticipate and 
accommodate these situations, it will effectively undercut the perception of parents of children 
with disabilities that the district is serious about its commitment to inclusion because the district 
will end up in an adversarial situation despite its ostensible commitment to inclusion. 

On the other end of the spectrum, school districts which are committed to implementation 
of inclusive practices should be prepared, where appropriate, to accommodate parents who are 
not yet ready for the inclusion of their child. For example, parents may have a desire for a 
child who is deaf to have opportunities to develop involvement with other children who are deaf 
prior to being included. Unless there is substantial basis to conclude that the position sought by 
the parents is sufficiently inconsistent with the child's educational needs to be unjustifiable, the 
school district should attempt to accommodate the desire for parent choice independent of the 
overall school plan. Efforts on both sides of this continuum will help to promote parent trust 
and reduce the sense that inclusion is an "all or nothing" proposition. Further, such efforts will 
demonstrate that school districts remain committed to parental involvement and arc serious about 
incorporating parent input, regardless of which direction that shifts the placement. 

Overall, a broad based and far-reaching effort must be conducted by the State Board of 
Education and local school districts in order to overcome the many attitudinal barriers to 
inclusion. Some of these attitudinal barriers will be changed by information and publicity 
campaigns. Some will be overcome by clear leadership at the state and local level and some will 
be overcome by the implementation of inclusive practices in a way which demonstrates the 
school district's commitment to quality education, as opposed to dumping children without 
support. Given the widespread prejudices against individuals with disabilities throughout our 
society, these efforts will be helpful in addressing broader issues and may be necessary for many 
years to come. 

C. Strategies for Overcoming Instructional/Technological Barriers 

A wide variety of changes are needed in order to overcome existing instructional and 
technological barriers. These range from changes in the existing assessment, diagnosis and 
evaluation process to development of new methods for responding to particular needs of children 
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with disabilities within regular education and improved distribution of information concerning 
successful practices. 

1. Revise identification and evaluation procedures 

A first step in overcoming instructional and technological barriers to inclusion is to 
redesign substantially the process for identifying children with disabilities and determining their 
needs. The current process is deficit-based and tends to rdy on a wide variety of procedures 
which do not accurately reflect what a child is able to do. Considerable effort needs to be 
expended by the State Board of Education, the Illinois Planning Council on Developmental 
Disabilities, and various higher education institutions to improve the understanding and use of 
functional, portfolio and curriculum based assessment practices. Currently, most evaluation 
teams continue to utilize assessment procedures which are either not intended for the puipose 
for which they are being used or do not accurately reflect the abilities of the children being 
assessed. Existing procedures which more accurately identify the abilities of children with 
disabilities need to be disseminated. In addition, new practices need to be developed which will 
allow for more accurate and meaningful diagnosis and evaluation, 

2. Include regular educators in the planning process 

School districts must make much more aggressive efforts to involve the regular education 
teaching staff both in the initial meetings in which eligibility for services is determined and in 
the subsequent planning meetings in which both initial and follow-up plans are established. 
Unfortunately, unless and until regular education 

staff are incorporated into this process, it is unrealistic to expect that there will be 

a high correlation between Uie special education based assessment of tiie child and tiie regular 

education program implementation. ^ 

3. Reduce emphasis on label as a basis for services 

A third change will require thai school districts, using federal guidelines for 
determination of eligibility, shift the focus of program development from the category or label 
of disability to the nature and intensity of services needed. This will also require a significant 
redirection by the Slate Board of Education and various higher education institutions in 
developing diagnostic procedures and intervention strategies on the basis of need and type of 
intervention, rather than type of disability. As a related matter, evaluators need to be trained 
to focus their recommendations on the child's strengtiis, needs and services required rather than 
to presume tiiat the identification of a particular disability automatically defines a programmatic 
response to the child. All too often, members of the multi-disciplinary team establish a label 
for the child and then assume a particular placement option is required by that label- By virtue 
of the apparent unfamiliarity of many evaluators with the ways that regular education can be 
adapted to accommodate children with disabilities effectively, inclusion is not even considered 
in the range of options being discussed. 
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4. Identify and disseminate successful practices 



In order to further the understanding of local schools in methods for accomplishing 
inclusive practices, the State Board of Education and Illinois Planning Council on Developmental 
Disabilities should conduct additional research to identify successful practices from other states 
and from school districts within Illinois* While this study engaged in that process on a very 
limited basis, it was not intended to conduct a comprehensive survey of such practices either 
within Illinois or throughout the U.S. Clearly, much is to be learned £rom districts which have 
further developed inclusive practices in Illinois and in other parts of the country. Such study 
would allow school districts to implement inclusive practices more efficiently based on the 
experiences of other school districts. 

Throughout this study, parents, educators and administrators decried the absence of 
practical implementation materials to provide guidance on ways to implement inclusive practices. 
These materials need to be developed and must be readily accessible to all interested school 
districts. 

Statewide and local training programs and evaluation protocols for collaborative teaching, 
team planning, team teaching and problem-solving methods also need to be developed. Each 
of these represent characteristics of staff activity in inclusive programs which are regarded as 
essential for effective inclusion. There was wide recognition in this study that cooperative 
strategies are not widely utilized by most school staffs and are atypical for most direct service 
providers. As these teaching techniques are disseminated throughout the state, the State Board 
of Education must also incorporate monitoring of these procedures into its local district 
monitoring activities, even though it is not required by state or federal law. 

5. Expand access to adaptive equipment 

Training should also be provided to school staff and parents on the growing range of 
adaptive equipment and the ways in which such equipment could be utilized to assist children 
with disabilities to function more effectively within the regular education environment. 
Information should be disseminated throughout the state on the school district's responsibility 
for assessment, purchase and uaining with respect to adaptive technology. While it is 
recognized that adaptive technology is only of value for a relatively small subset of the total 
population of children with disabilities, it is also clear that such technology offers significant 
opportunities for these children to participate more successfully within regular education. An 
added benefit of providing this equipment is that it often can be used over the course of many 
years and can even be passed on from student to student. As such, the availability of these 
technologies throughout the state is an urgent priority. 
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6. Improve support for children with disabilities perceived as 
particularly challensms 

Perhaps the most difficult instructional banicr to address is the perceived difficulty in 
even developing inclusive placements for children identified as severely emotionally disturbed, 
behavior disordered, autistic (characteriied by tevere behavioral problems or severe 
communication challenges) or extremely nwdically ftagile. The information gathered in this 
study demonstrates that many children who M within these groups can be cffectiTely educated 
given locally existing "best practice" teaching techniques, but are not receiving these services 
locally because these techniques are not Icnown to many of the local schools. Thus, the first step 
in overcoming this barrier is the accumulation of available best practice procedures for serving 
children with challenging disabilities and 
dissemiiuting these practices to local 

schools to be incorporated within the tinrk *• • i_ j 

range of services offered. intervention IS broader than 

schools. Kids need the 
Considerable effon also needs to 'HomebuUder' model [an in-home 
be devoted to the development of new caseworker 24-hours/day for 2 

Sr'^crii^jir""^ r""^"!- p-i^ ityes parents skills, 

programs should be developed throughout Aiiere needs to be a community 

the state to suppon efforts by local school response, i.e., mental health social 

districts to serve children with these services and education. Services are 

disabilities who would otherwise be [now] coordinated at the school site. 

excluded from regular education. These u.* j • j 

pUot programs should develop new designed a worse 

strategies which are easily replicated, system for intervention Services. We 

Further, these pilot projects should be Can't afTord to wait." 

funded in such a way that visitation by 

interested school personnel throughout the Colorado special education administrator 
state can be easily accommodated. 

The wraparound service programs being developed through several pilot projects funded 
by the State Board of Education are one example. These programs address the needs of children 
with severe emotional and behavioral disabilities who are otherwise regarded as being 
unmanageable within the regular education setting and would historically have been placed in 
private day schools, residential treatment centers, hospitalized or incarcerated. These 
wraparound programs are designed to provide a higher level of structure for the children 
involved, not only during school, but at home and in the community. The programs also 
provide intensive suppon for families, with training and counseling to assist families in 
responding to the needs of the particular children in all settings. Crisis intervention supports are 
also provided to assist when particular problems arise whether in school or in the community. 
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Both in order to serve the child in the least restrictive environment and because it will 
ultimately produce better outcomes for the child, school districts should develop a broader 
orientation to delivery of services that will support the child in a variety of settings. For 
children with severe psychiatric, emotional or behavioial disorders or children with severe 
autism or medical difficulties, schools must recognize the need, preferably in coordination with 
other agencies, to provide support to families with respect to the functioning of the children 
outside of school. Unfortunately, children frequently end up in more restrictive settings, not 
because of the inability of the school to support the child apprqf»riately within the school context, 
but rather because of the broader need for support of the child and the family throughout the 
entire day. Although this need is frequentiy regarded as non-educational in nature, it often has 
the result of leading to the child*s exclusion from regular education. These findings underscore 
the importance of developing meaningful and mandatory interagency cooperation agreements so 
that the school district does not bear the financial burden of all such services. 

A third strategy is to create local school, district-wide, and regional support/problem - 
solving teams. These teams, which would be ad hs& and available as needed, rather than 
operating on a permanent basis, would address two separate problems. First, they would be 
available to address adverse reactions from staff and/or community members who are articulating 
particularly strong opposition to Uie implementation of inclusive practices. These teams would 
need to be skilled at community mediation techniques and have sufficient knowledge of inclusive 
practices to be able to identify, respond to and address many of the fears that might arise from 
constituencies expressing opposition to inclusion. 

A second role for these problem-solving teams would be to respond to situations in which 
children with disabilities are presenting severe and particularly challenging behaviors to which 
the school is having difficulty responding appropriately. These intervention teams would be 
available to provide suppon to the child and direct service staff and assist in developing 
strategies which would promote the child's continuing abihty to be effectively served within the 
inclusive setting, while providing additional resources and support so that the school staff did 
not feel helpless or caught in the middle. 

Finally, the Slate Board of Education and school districts should expand parent training 
and coordination of home and school social work services in order to address the challenging 
behaviors and other needs of children who are having difficulty succeeding within the regular 
education environment even with supports and aids. In the end, it is clear that a partnership 
benveen schools, the community, community agencies and the parents must be developed. 
School districts must exercise a leadership role in bringing together these various entities. Such 
leadership is necessary both to ensure that children with disabilities are served in the least 
restrictive environment and because doing so will produce vastly improved outcomes across all 
settings. 
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D. Acsmsive Leadership Must Be Exercised at the State and Local Level 
to Overcome Leadendiip Barriers 

Unless and until aggressive and consistent leadership is demonstrated at both the State 
Board of Education and the local school district level, implenwntation of inclusion will remain 
random and inconsistent. Currently, the variable rqrarted by many informants which appars 
to determine most significantly whether a child witii a disability has access to an inclusive or 
more restrictive educational program is based primarily on the coincidence of geogr^hy. What 
this means is that the same child, presenting the exact same set of disabilities, may be offered 
a fully inclusive or highly restrictive educational program based solely on which school district 
he or she happens to live in. This randomness even occurs based on which local school the 
child ha^jpens to attend within a particular school system. This variability reflects the failure 
of leadenhip at the state and local level, which constitutes tiie major barrier to implementation 
of inclusion. 

1. Leadership initiatives at the state level 

The first step to development of strong leadership at the state level is the enactment of 
a pohcy statement by the State Board of Education supporting inclusion. This policy statement 
should delineate the State Board of Education's endorsement of inclusion conceptually, describe 
specific expectations with respect to school district activity and identify specific initiatives which 
will suppon inclusive practices. These initiatives should include many, if not all, of the 
recommendations which are contained in this report. 

The policy statement currently pending before the State Board of Education represents 
a politicaJly driven statement which is primarily a restatement of existing federal and state law. 
While enactment of this policy statement will be welcome for its symbolic significance, a more 
detailed statement would convey a fuller commitment to inclusion''. 

At the same lime, the State Board of Education should initiate additional efforts to amend 
state law with respect to funding of special education,'' step up monitoring and enforcement 



"in response to the controversy aboui inclusion and to information communicated by pro- 
mclusion presenters at a recent ISBE board meeting, ISBE has initiated the development of an 
action plan to promote inclusion, including a public information campaign, outreach efforts and 
attempts to address funding and personnel issues. Even if overdue, these efforts are welcome 
and need to be expanded. See, for example, ISBE Depanment of Special Education Forum 
March, 1994. 

'^Vhile ISBE has initiated some legislative changes in the state special education funding 
scheme, tiiese changes have not yet addressed die major changes needed to neutralize current 
disincentives to inclusion and to create additional incentives to promote implementation of 

inclusion. 
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efforts to support inclusion on an ongoing basis at the local school level and free up additional 
funds to provide direct support for implementation of inclusive practices in local schools, 
including support for intensive services for particular children, staff training, parent training,' 
and barrier removal. 

A third critical step to be undertaken by the State Board of Education is a concerted 
effort to implement the necessary legislative and administrative changes to secure a functional 
interagency cooperation system at the state and local level. For this system to be effective, some 
entity must have authority to supersede and direct each of the other state agencies with respect 
to funding decisions both at a programmatic level and with respect to specific children. Since 
ISBE, unlike the Department of Children and Family Services and the Dqartment of Mental 
Health and Developmental Disabilities, has legal responsibility for ensuring that children with 
disabilities receive a free i^jpropriate public education in the least restrictive environment (34 
C.F.R. 300.600), even if the children may also be eligible for services from other state agencies, 
ISBE must ultimately assure that this happens. Unless and until such a system is developed, the 
state will continue to waste millions of dollars duplicating services among state agencies, to 
experience reduced quality of services due to the absence of coordination among agencies and 
to injure children and their families due to the excessive bureaucratic delays which arc especially 
prevalent in the system as it is currently designed. To the extent that school districts identify 
resource issues as one of the barriers to the implementation of inclusion at the local level, the 
availability of meaningful suppon from other agencies at the local level can go a long way to 
easing the financial burden on the schools. Again, this can only occur if there is meaningful and 
consistent interagency coordination at both the state and local level. 

State certification requirements need to be revised to reflect more accurately the needs 
of children with disabilities and to move away from the categorically bound system currently 
being utilized. At the same time, the State Board must aggressively pursue modifications in 
teacher training programs at the higher education level and through in-service training to ensure 
that new and existing teaching staff are given adequate preparation for serving children with 
disabilities within the regular education environment. ISBE should develop leadership training 
programs for local boards of education and administrators to acquaint them with both the theory 
and mechanics of inclusion. Mode! policy statements and district level model implementation 
plans should be developed and distributed. 

2. Leadership initiatives at the local level 

Increased leadership is also needed at the local school district level. Local boards of 
education should develop policy statements in support of inclusion similar to those which need 
to be adopted by the State Board of Education. These policy statements must reflect the local 
board's support for providing children with disabilities opportunities to participate in the regular 
education environment in their neighborhood schools, with necessary supports and aids available 
for that experience to be successful. Such statements should also reflect the commitment of the 
local boards to provide the supports that are necessary to make inclusion workable for both the 
students and their teachers. These should include concrete commitments to adequate teacher 
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training, ongoing consultation, release time and availability of aides, where needed* Further, 
these policy statements should convey that the effort to support inclusive practices is not a 
transitory process, but rather reflects a substantial and ongoing commitment by the board of 
education. 

School districts must also reassert control over spoaai educaticm decision-making relative 
to the control currently exercised by spoaal education joint ooqmotives* Boards of education 
must expUcitly acknowledge the responsibility of local school districts for the education of all 
children who are residents of the school district. School districts which utilize some form of 
non-district service delivery, whether by joint cooperatives or otherwise, must have clearly 
defined, aggressive and ongoing monitoring mechanisms to ensure that the school district is 
maintaining awareness and control over the educational programs delivered by non-district 
providers. Further, the school district should ensure that any diild who is receiving services 
outside the neighborhood school regular education classroom should be provided with explicit 
ongoing review procedures and transition plans which will ensure that the child's placement 
outside of regular education will be only for the time period essential for the child's needs to be 
addressed, with ongoing efforts to promote the child's quick return to the neighborhood school 
setting. 

Leadership by the boards of education is necessary to ensure that children with disabilities 
are regarded as having at least equal priority, rather than low priority, in the overall planning, 
policy-making and funding scheme of the district, with some elements of services to children 
with disabilities requiring higher priority attention. Districts must ensure that policies, budgetary 
practices, staff deployment, classroom allocation, class size and release time decisions take into 
account the needs of children with disabilities and the staff who serve them within the regular 
education environment. 

Finally, recruiting and evaluation procedures for senior district administrators should 
incorporate assessment of suppon for and success in implementing inclusive practices. This 
assessment should include superintendents, other cabinet level officers within the school 
administration, the director of special education and building principals. In this manner a clear 
expectation is communicated to these administrative staff that the board of education considers 
it the responsibility of these individuals to promote inclusive practices. Implementation of these 
recommendations will improve accountability for inclusive practices within the local schools. 

3* Leadership initiatives by principals 

A third group where strong leadership is needed is the local school principals. Building 
principals should develop site-based mission statements and policies which support the inclusion 
of children with disabilities within their schools. These policies must target ways that the 
individual school will incorporate inclusive practices, including strategies for providing retraining 
and support to the local sch'^ol staff in order that they can implement inclusive practices 
effectively. 
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A second key building level change should be the expectation that each principal is 
responsible for all children who fall within that schooPs catchment area, r^ardlcss of whether 
they are actually attending the school. By assigning a high level of responsibility to the local 
school principal to maintain awareness of and responsibility for these children, it is hoped that 
children who are currently being excluded from the local school will not be forgotten, but rather 
will be a continuing focus of local school attention-^ This proposal serves several functions. 
First, it maintains a continuing sense of ownership by the local school with respect to the child. 
Second, it makes it more likely that a transition plan providing for the child*s return to the local 
school will be developed and implemented. Third, it means fliat once the transition is 
implemented, the child's return to the local school will be less abrupt and based on mutual 
planning and effort. 

The responsibility of the local school principal for all children with disabilities within the 
school building should also be made clear. Any involvement by district-based personnel, joint 
cooperative personnel or other contractual providers tends to dilute the perception of 
responsibility by the local school staff. The principal must make it clear that any children being 
educated within the school building are the responsibility of all staff within that school building, 
rather than minimizing or deflecting the responsibility to providers who are coming into the 
school building on a visiting basis. 

School principals must also assume responsibility for ensuring that there is adequate 
support for inclusion in the building-based administrative decision-making process. This should 
include ensuring that staff is deployed in a manner which will promote maximum coverage and 
suppon for teachers who are providing services to children with disabilities. This support must 
include adequate consultation from special education professionals with prior experience and 
expertise in providing services to children with disabilities, including expertise in instructional 
strategy, curriculum adaptation techniques and positive approaches to handle challenging 
behavior. It should also include making available staff support in the form of part or full-time 
classroom or one-to-one aides to address the need for increased attention and supervision of 
those children with disabilities who require it in order to participate in regular education. It 
must also incorporate adequate release time to allow for planning by the regular education staff 
with the special education consultants, aides and related service providers. Staff support must 
also mclude providmg access to equipment and technology which will assist children with 
disabilities to participate successfully in regular education. This support ranges from provision 
of needed high technology items identified as essential for the child to benefit from education 
through the lEP process to simply the provision of a larger sized "lego** building block to a 
kindergartner with motor problems who is unable to manipulate the smaller "legos" being 
utilized in the classroom. 



Where a school district does not use a neighborhood school model, due to desegregation 
orders or otherwise, some other means to implement this goal will be needed. 
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Data from the study makes clear that there is a strons perception that students with 
disabilities are often excluded from participating in the neighborhood school because they may 
need extra space for provision of related services and other individualized activities. Further, 
where special education classes are located within tegular education schools within a district, 
they are generally seen as the classes which can be most readily shifted from place to place 
within buildings and from building to building within the district. Local school principals and 
the district at large must make a commitment to provide the spaot necessary for inclusive 
practices to be implemented and must assure that ^nce considerations do not dictate the 
placement of children with disabilities. 

The building principal should also clearly delineate an expectation that school staff will 
develop skills for and commitment to the implementation of inclusion which will be a part of 
perfonnance evaluation for all staff. This will provide a powerftil incentive for school staff to 
modify their attitudes to support inclusion and to develop expertise in implementing inclusive 
practices. 

Finally, school principals must promote a spirit of inclusiveness in all school activities. 
This spirit must reflect not just tolerance for, but a welcoming of, diversity within the school 
building as well as a clear statement supporting sensitivity to the differences in all of us and a 
respect for Jie individual rights and dignity of all students. 

4. The role of parents 

Leadership must also be developed within the community, particularly in the community 
of parents of children with disabilities. The development of such leadership should be actively 
supported by the State Board of Education and by local school districts. 

At the state level, the State Board of Education and the Illinois Planning Council on 
Developmental Disabilities should assist in developing regional parent leadership networks to 
encourage training, information sharing and advocacy by parents at the local and state level. 
While some effbn has been made recently to develop such networks, t£x. People for Inclusive 
Communities. Coalition on School Inclusion, Families First and other organizations, there is still 
no broad-based, well-established state organization offering both information and leadership in 
promoting inclusion throughout the state. Existing organizations need to be strengthened and/or 
new organizations need to be developed in order to accomplish this goal. These organizations 
should have an increased emphasis on helping parents to develop local level networks which will 
provide ongoing support for efforts to promote inclusive education. Thus, such activities must 
include a community organizing component in which parents are provided with training and 
ongoing support for the development of local level networks. 

In addition , the State Board of Education , the Illinois Planning Council on Developmental 
Disabilities and others must develop and disseminate up-to-<late educational materials for parents 
on a wide variety of subjects which will assist them in promoting more inclusive services for 
their children. These materials should include information about functional assessment, IE? 
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planning, use of aids, supports, adaptations and modifications and methods for working with and 
advocating within the schools. 



At the local level, school districts should take a variety of steps to promote more active 
parent involvement and leadership with respect to the needs of children with disabilities. School 
districts should support the creation of parent networks through the provision of advice, access 
to materials provided by the State Board of Education, space and limited funding and in sharing 
names of individuals who might be interested in participating in such networks through existing 
parent organizations (with appropriate consent). School districts should also develop open school 
policies which promote the ability of parents to visit and participate in the day-to-day activities 
of the schools. Districts should also encourage frequent parent-teacher interaction, use of 
parents in the classroom as ongoing classroom volunteers and frequent family/school activities. 
The school building should become a focal point for community activity that includes children 
with disabilities and their lilies. 

There was some conflicting data as to whether local parent networks should be 
established which are specific to children with disabilities or parents of children with disabilities 
should be encouraged to get involved in existing general education school related organizations. 
We recommend that both be developed in the short run. Organizations that arc specific to 
families of children with disabilities should have as a long-term goal the merger with general 
education organizations as the need for discrete advocacy on behalf of children with disabilities 
becomes less acute. In the short run, however, it is unrealistic to expect that the networking and 
advocacy which will be needed to promote inclusive practices can occur within existing 
structures such as the PTA. 

Schools should also be encouraged to provide parent advocacy training on an ongoing 
basis. Such training should provide concrete information to parents about ways to work 
effectively with the school, to improve understanding of the nuts and bolts of the process and 
to provide ongoing involvement of parents in the decision-making and implementation process 
within the public schools. The school should also consider establishing parent-buddy systems 
in which parents who have more experience with the delivery of services to children with 
disabilities within the public school are available to parents who are newcomers to these issues 
in order to provide them with support from a parent perspective. 

School districts should also explore development of ombudsmen within the schools who 
would be available to provide direct support and advocacy on behalf of parents within the school 
system itself. Many school districts throughout the U.S. have developed ombudsmen programs 
in which parents are hired to provide support and advocacy within the school systems. These 
systems have been reported to be highly successful in assisting parents and in reducing parent- 
school conflicts. 

Actions by the State Board of Education, local school districts and parents which provide 
a substantially higher level of support for inclusion will all serve to promote a positive shift from 
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resistance to inclusion to support for the implementation of inclusive practices. Such leadership 
will expedite the implementation of inclusive practices. 

£. Schools Must be Physically Acces^le in Order for Inclusion to be 
Consistently Implemented 

Many individuals iqwited problems with physical accessibility as omstituting a barrier 
to inclusion for children who are mobility impaired. Two federal laws ^)ecifically relate to the 
elimination of physical barriers. New cmstruction and remodeling of public school facilities 
must be accessible pursuant to both the Americans with Disabilities Act (ADA) and Section 504 
of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. State law, the Illinois Environmental Barriers Act (EBA), 
also specifically addresses these areas. The ADA has ^so created a new standard of 'program 
accessibility" that applies to existing £udlities, including all public schools. Program 
accessibility requires that the program, service or activity, when viewed in its entirety, be 
readily accessible to and usable by individuals with disabilities. The ADA specifically indicates 
that a public entity cannot exclude people with disabilities because of inaccessible facilities, 
although both structural and nonstructural methods of achieving program accessibility are 
acceptable. However, if there is no non-structural alternative, structural changes are required 
unless an entity can meet the rigorous "undue burden" standard. 

However, in order to facilitate the goal of home school placement, we believe the State 
Board of Education must take a leadership role in promoting remodeling to remove barriers in 
existing school facilities to allow children with physical disabilities to participate in their 
neighborhood schools. Although there is no explicit legal mandate that it do so, the State Board 
of Education should incorporate Americans with Disabilities Act compliance into current 
monitoring of local schools. By virtue of providing outside monitoring of ADA compliance, 
school districts would be given more explicit and immediate information with respect to 
accessibility barriers in the existing physical plant. Many school districts, based on information 
reported, are taking a "wait and see" approach to compliance with the Americans with 
Disabilities Act. By incorporating compliance within the State Board monitoring procedures, 
school districts will address ADA compliance on a proactive basis. 

The State Board of Education or the Illinois Planning Council on Developmental 
Disabilities should sponsor statewide training on barrier removal, with particular emphasis on 
low cost activities to create barrier free environments. This training should be directed both to 
administrators responsible for physical plants and to general education administrators who are 
less likely to be aware of obligations under the Americans with Disabilities Act or methods 
which could be utilized to overcome existing barriers without unduly burdening the school 
districts' finances. A manual of common and inexpensive modifications to promote school 
accessibility should be developed and distributed. 

Finally, the State Board of Education should create funds, grants and/or low interests 
loans to suppon removal of barriers by school districts which are not otherwise undergoing 
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renovation.^ The structural access requirements of the ADA and Illinois EBA are only 
triggered when new construction or remodeling is occurring. School districts are not obligated 
to invest school district funds in barrier removal in existing structures if program accessibilit>' 
can be achieved at nearby schools in the same district. In order to encourage schools to use the 
neighborhood school as the base for educating a child with a disability, rather than providing 
program accessibility in another site, school districts must be given some financial support which 
will encourage them to engage in barrier removal even when not obligated to do so under the 
ADA. 

Even given serious commitment by local schools to promote inclusive practices, schools 
must be physically accessible to children with mobility impairments. Thus, barrier removal in 
existing school buildings is a priority for implementing inclusive practices throughout the state. 

The Delivery of Services to Children with Disabilities Must be 
Reorganized to Support Inclusive Practices 

A wide variety of structural and oiganizational impediments currently exist which 
interfere with the implementation of inclusive practices in local schools. In order for these 
barriers to be overcome, the way in which special education services are currently organized will 
need to be substantially changed. 

1. Eliminate separation of general and special education 
departments 

First and foremost, the current separation of special and general education must be 
eliminated at both the state and local level This is necessary in onier for actual and ongoing 
collaboration to occur between the special and regular education staffs. Special education staff 
should be incorporated within the local school building where appropriate. Low incidence or 
itinerant service providers should be regarded as being part of the overall school structure, rather 
than isolated within a special education department. This change is necessary in order to change 
work relationships, eliminate the problem of diffused or separate responsibility for children with 
disabilities, promote mutual accountability and reduce barriers to communication. Assistant 
Superintendent Lieberman recognized the importance of good communication and mutual 
responsibility between regular and special educators: "When special education services function 
to support the individual child or youth with disabilities in the general education or community 
setting they would attend if not disabled, and when lines of communication and responsibility 
are clearly articulated, individual local schools have a high probability of assuming ownership 
for the individual with disabilities." Lieberman, G., ICASE presentation. Further, to the extent 
that confusion over who is responsible for children with disabilities has served as a major 
impediment because responsibility was not assigned to the regular education staff, merging 



^IDEA already provides for financial support to states and school districts to promote barrier 
removal. 20 U.SX. §1406. 
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regular and special education staff will reduce the likelihood that any segment of the school staff 
can deflect responsibility on the basis that they are not the ones primarily involved in providing 
services to the child. 

Local school principals should be made responsible for all staff working fiill time within 
their buildings. Similarly, they should be reqjonsible for all students who fell within the 
school's catchment area. Aligning responsibiliQr to the building school principal for special 
education staff will improve accountability for the actions of the special education staff and 
encourage the principal to take the appropriate stqps to intqgrate the special education staff in 
the overall decision-making and activities of the school. Similarly, it will reinforce the message 
to the school principal that s/he is responsible for the quality and outcomes of education for all 
children, including those with disabilities who are in the school. 

School districts should define support based on types of needs and intervention required 
rather than on categorical eligibility. Support teams should be developed that are centered 
around the types of intervention needed, rather than particular disability labels. These teams, 
wliich would be available to all public schools within the district, would not be organized in a 
separate special education depanment but would be incorporated within some element of the 
regular education administrative structure. 

2. Reorganize joint cooperatives and purchase of service 
relationships 

While it is important for districts to identify sensible economic practices to obtain 
maximum purchasing power from existing financial resources, the effort to economize in the 
delivery of special education services and to consolidate expertise through use of joint 
cooperative agreements has had severe adverse effects on the inclusion of children with 
disabilities in regular education at the neighborhood schools. The joint cooperative structures 
have historically operated self-contained programs, both in segregated schools and in cluster sites 
within public schools. These cooperatives have developed substantial bureaucracies which have 
taken on a life of their own. These bureaucracies have tended to be resistant to implementation 
of inclusive practices m many instances. One suspected reason for this is the fear (which the 
author believes to be unfounded) that dispersing children with disabilities throughout the regular 
schools will necessarily lead to the demise of the cooperatives. Further, the existence of a 
separate staff employed by a separate employer with responsibility for serving children with 
disabilities has shifted responsibility and commitment to providing services ftt)m the local school 
building and the local school district to the cooperative. Thus, the State Board of Education 
should assist local school districts to develop a mechanism for promoting efficient use of school 
resources, particularly low incidence services, without the many disadvantages of the existing 
special education co-op structure. Unless the joint cooperatives are able to reorganize 
dramatically to offer support and consultation services at tiie k)cal school level, tiie cooperative 
system should be disbanded. 
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Whether or not the cooperative system is disbanded, school districts should be 
encouraged to use financially efficient means for obtaining low incidence services which are not 
dependent upon one special education bureaucracy such as competitive bidding. Existing 
cooperative structures could competitively bid against one another for provision of certain 
services. Other service delivery structures outside of the joint cooperatives which have available 
a wide array of services such as hospitals and universities, could also be utilized by public 
schools to meet low incidence needs without becoming dependent on the special education 
cooperatives. Such competitive bidding would increase accountability, by giving school districts 
choices among service providen. It would also require the establishment of quality indicators 
by which the performance of contractors could be measured and would promote further cost 
control by virtue of creating a competitive environment. All purchase-of-service contractors 
would be expected to meet all certification requirements imposed upon public school programs 
and staff. 

Whatever low incidence service delivery structure is utilized, local school districts must 
retain legal and operational responsibility for all services for children with disabilities within 
particular schools and within the school district. School districts must develop much more 
aggressive procedures for maintaining control over services delivered by non-district providers 
and for assuring the accountability of these providers on an ongoing basis. No services should 
be contracted out to other individuals or entities until the school district has a regular, thorough 
feedback and review system for assuring those providers are delivering quality services. The 
review should focus significant attention on the goal to transfer children back to district based 
services as soon as possible. 

The Illinois School Code and special education regulations should be amended to prohibit 
local school districts from delegating to special education cooperative staff the responsibility for 
serving as the local school administrator with authority to commit services at the staffing level. 
At all staffings concerning children with disabilities, the local school must have a member of its 
own staff present with authority to make decisions on behalf of the school district with respect 
to program and services. School districts should also be required to maintain all school rttX)rds, 
other than raw data and personal notes of individual services providers, at the site where the 
student is based even if significant services are provided by itinerant, cooperative or purchase-of- 
service staff. If the child is maintained in a school other than the neighborhood school, a 
parallel copy of records shall be maintained and updated at the neighborhood school. The 
purpose of this requirement is to funher consolidate access to information and responsibility at 
the local school level, rather then perpetuating the diffuse responsibility currently present in the 
local school district/joint cooperative structure. 

3. Implement mandatory and binding interagency coordination 
agreements 

A final area for major reorganization relates to the need to create meaningful interagency 
cooperation at the state and local level. At the state level, some interagency entity must be given 
authority to resolve conflicts among the State Board of Education and other agencies with 
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responsibility for children with disabilities and to override individual agency decisions when 
those decisions are in conflict with the overall commitment to providing services to these 
children. 

Local interagency cooperation agreements should be established in all communities, 
incorporating both public and private agencies M/iach have interest in delivery of services to 
children with disabilities. Conflict resolution procedures should be established at the local level 
for the purpose of ensuring that these interagency agreements offer a meaningful vehicle for 
coordinating services among various providers. Local school districts and community agencies 
should be provided with training and support from tiie State Board of Education on how to 
structure and utilize interagency agreements. To tiie extent necessary, state law should be 
modified to allow information to be exchanged among tiie various agencies in a manner which 
is respectful of the confidentiality rights of the individual student, while faciUtating ^ropriate 
sharing of information among agencies. 

G. Funding of Services for Children with Disabilities Within the 

Public Schools Must be SubsUntially Changed in Order to Overcome 
Existing Fmancial Barriers to Inclusion 

Quality education for children with disabilities within the regular education environment 
at the neighborhood school cannot be achieved without quality education being available within 
those schools in general. The current crisis in funding of education in Illinois, which manifests 
itself both through inadequate funding generally and in unequal access to financial resources 
between school districts, reflects a significant barrier to the delivery of quality education for all 
children. Further, the enormous financial strain being experienced by most school districts at 
the present time creates an additional barrier to the implementation of inclusive practices, by 
virtue of the concern voiced by school administrators that implementation of inclusive practices 
will create a further drain on already strained school resources. Thus, the single most important 
step necessary to overcome financial barriers to inclusion is for the state legislature, at the 
initiative of the Stale Board of Education, to adopt a massive restructuring of educational funding 
in Illinois which would ensure a higher level of funding across the board and provide a greater 
level of funding in those school districts which are especially financially strapped due to an 
inadequate local property tax base. Whether this financing reform is based upon increased state 
funding from existing revenue structures or a complete shift away from a locally based funding 
structure to a state based funding structure, state action is imperative for the funding crisis to 
be resolved. 

It is also important for school districts to introduce competitive bidding for the provision 
of low incidence and related services, using both quality and price measures as predicates to 
awarding service contracts to non-school providers. Given the reality that increased funding from 
the state is not likely, all available means must be explored to utilize more efficienUy existing 
school resources to deliver a higher quality of services at reduced costs. Introduction of 
competitive bidding may provide opponunities for schools to achieve the same or higher level 
quality of services, while substantially lowering their expenditure for each unit of service. 
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Illinois currently spends tens of millions of dollars through the State Board of Education, 
the Dqaitment of Children and Family Services, the Department of Mental Health and 
Developmental Disabilities, and the Department of Public Aid on funding services, treatment and 
room and board for children with disabilities in hospitals and private residential treatment 
ceniers. These overlapping services are highly fragmented and provide little coordination with 
local service delivery systems. The funding scheme provided by the State Boerd of Education 
for residential placement actually creates a financial incentive for school districts to place 
children in private residential facilities, as the State Board of Education assumes virtually all of 
the expense of these placements when made for educational reasons. By contrast, the State 
Board of Education provides insufficient reimbursement to school districts for exceptional or 
extensive services needed to serve a child with moderate to severe disabilities effectively within 
the regular education structure. This discrepancy between state funding to support services in 
segregated and self-contained settings and the absence of funding for services which support the 
child within the community also occurs within the Dqwrtment of Mental Health and 
Developmental DisabiUties in its Individual Care Grant program.'' 

In order to alleviate this problem, all current fimding from each of the state departments 
for children with disabilities apparently needing residential placement should be consolidated into 
one funding pool. This funding pool should be available to support residential placements and 
a wide variety of services which would allow the child to be successfully educated and receive 
necessar>' services while remaining in the community of residence. These funds would be 
accessible through application by parents, the school district and other state agency local offices 
to one unified funding source. These funds would be provided on the basis of need without 
regard to whether the services were regarded as educational, medical, psychiatric, health related, 
or otherwise. Funds could be directed to provide support for the local school district, for locally 
based community services or other needed services including residential services where it is 
determined that provision of locally based services cannot meet the child's needs. This 
consolidated fund would be administered either by an interagency cooperative panel or by some 
other entity established by the State Board of Education in coordination with the other state 
departments. All procedural safeguards available under IDEA would apply to this process. 
Further, the decision-making entity must develop a procedure to insure that community-based 
services are utilized before more restrictive services are considered. Clearly, these 
recommendations represent a massive restructuring of funding and service dehvery for children 
with disabilities within Illinois and will require significant changes in each of the departments 
with responsibility for children with disabilities. 

Several additional changes in the state funding system are necessary in order to suppon 
inclusion. First, the State Board of Education must make the funding system "placement 



"ISBE has developed a Finar.cial Stakeholders' Task Force, which is expected to make 
recommendations for sweeping changes in the special education reimbursement system, including 
making funding more placement neutral. The Task Force's report is expected in the Spring of 

1994. 
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neutral". A number of different funding methods have been developed by odier states which are 
intended to minimize the impact of state funding on the school district placement decision. By 
contiast, in Illinois, a number of elements create incentives for school districts to place children 
out of district and create virtually no incenti jc for sdiool districts to place children with special 
needs within the school district. The specific advantages and disadvantages of different neutral 
funding systems have been studied in another project funded by the Illinois Planning Council on 
Developmental Disabilities.^ Further study may be needed with respect to the relative 
advantages of different neutral funding systems. In any event, sudi a system should be adopted 
for Illinois with respect to the remaining funding streams currently provided for special 
education. 

Second, state funds must be specifically allocated for key ocpenditurcs that provid-* 
support for inclusion. In particular, ISBE must increase its current expenditures for support of 
staff development by local school district. These staff development funds should be utilized to 
develop training protocols for use by local school districts, to provide direct funding to local 
school districts to support in-service training and to support the ability of school districts to 
provide out of district training for staff members. 

ISBE should also allocate funds for further development and implementation of 
wraparound programs to address the needs of children with psychiatric and behavioral disorders 
and to provide improved technology and greiter access to existing technologies to meet the needs 
of the several different groups of children who prraent especially challenging behavion for 
public schools. Such funds should be available on an ongoing basis to sustain services. One 
of the concerns raised by participants in the research who had prior experience with inclusive 
practices was that some school districts went through a retrenchment process when initial suppon 
grants were reduced or eliminated. Inclusion cannot be implemented on an experimental basis 
only. Rather, it must be implemented with adequate funds to support its viability on an ongoing 
basis. 

Funds should also be allocated for the development of training programs directed to 
administrators, as opposed to direct service personnel. These training programs should focus 
on the strategies for effective implementation of inclusion, with specific consideration given to 
cost effective utilization of existing resources. 

The State Board of Education should also make available short term funding for school 
districts to supplement all other funding while going through the process of implementation of 
inclusion. These short term funds will be useful because many school districts perceive that 



Identification of Financial Disincentives to Educating Children and Youth with 
Moderate to Severe and Multiple Developmental Dis abilities in their Home Schools " Program 
Analysis, Inc., 1993. 
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during the process of implementing inclusive practices, they may be fiaoed with some redundancy 
in service delivery systems as they continue to maintain substantial payments to special education 
cooperatives and to suppon segregated programming, while creating integrated programming 
within the neighborhood schools. 

Many things can be done to implement inclusive practices which do not requiir 
substantial expenditures or regulatory or structural diangeSc Unquestionably, however, inclusion 
wiU be implemented more easily, widely, and quickly if significant iiinds are made available by 
the State Board of Education, other potential funding sources and local school districts. It 
should be noted, however, that while additional State Board of Education fiinds would be useful, 
it should not be seen as a predicate to implementation of inclusive practices on a local school 
level, particularly with regards to individual children. Much of what is needed can be done 
through creative utilization of existing resources and redeployment of existing staff. 

H. ISBE Regulations and Regulatory Activities Must be Changed to Support 
Inclusion 

1. Case study evaluations 

ISBE and school districts should revise the standards for conducting case study 
evaluations. Through regulations and/or policy statements, ISBE should make clear that 
evaluations must assess functional skills and relate to what a child can actually do in relation to 
the age appropriate curriculum. Currently case study evaluations are often based on rigid 
application of deviation formulas based on standardized testing which has been developed by 
local districts. Although ISBE does not mandate these deviation formulas, it has issued 
recommendations which incorporate them. (See ISBE L.D. Manual). Eligibility for related 
services should be based on specific functional criteria, rather than on the relationship of need 
in thai area to the overall function of the child. 

2. The lEP process 

Major changes need to be made with respect to the IE? process. State regulations should 
be amended to require participation of regular education teaching staff in all lEP meetings, 
particularly the regular education teacher who has primary responsibility for the child. It is 
predictable that if the regular education staff are not involved in the lEP process, they are not 
likely to be interested in the child's participation in their classroom or to be invested in the 
outcomes for that child. 

lEP procedures should also be amended to require schools to identify and program 
around strengths, as well as deficits. Further, the State Board of Education should modify 
regulations and/or issue a policy statement making clear that the school district is obligated to 
serve all needs which relate to how the child functions in school, including academic, emotional, 
social, communication, vocational, motor and self help skills. Such a statement is necessary in 
order to reinforce distnct responsibility for addressing the broad raiige of needs through the lEP 
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and the wide range of services which may be appropriate. The State Board of Education should 
also articulate a clear position indicating that the use of the lEP must be ^Ucable to the child 
wherever ^ropriate, including in regular education settings. 

3. Teacher ceFtiflcation and waiver requirements 

Regulatory barriers to inclusion involve both existing state r^ulations and the ways that 
ISBE carries out or faUs to carry out its obUgations. One hairier repeatedly identified in the 
course of the study was the problem of teacher certification and the obligation to match the 
certification of the special educator with the identified primary disability of the child. Many 
suggested that the certification requirements be dropped altogether. Othen suggested that 
certification requirements be maintained, but shifted to a focus on categories of educational need 
which were similar and/or types of intervention required. Under this model, teachers might be 
certified in targeted skill areas such as curricular adj^)tation, behavior management, social skills 
training, community-referenced and community-based instruction, self help skills and 
communication skills. 

A shift from a certification procedure focused on disabUity label to a certification 
procedure based on areas of identified need or types of intervention may simply substitute one 
undesirable label and procedure for anotiier. Therefore, the State Board of Education should 
commence a sttidy of the strategies used in other states with respect to certification and develop 
a long-range plan for revising the certification procedure. 

The current certification procedure does not assure that certified staff have skills which 
are relevant to implementing inclusive practices and serves as a significant Umiting factor with 
respect to the implementation of inclusive practices. However, the findings of this study indicate 
that parents have a high level of distrust of school districts and are suspicious that elimination 
of certification requirements will lead to provision of services by people who do not have 
adequate or appropriate training. Given this controversy, deregulation per SS is not a 
satisfactory response. Instead, we recommend that several steps should be undertaken by tiie 
State Board of Education and the State Teacher Certification Board. First, the existing 
certification requirement which permits waiver only on the basis of the inability to secure an 
appropriate teacher should be expanded to include circumstances where there is some appropriate 
educational rationale for matching a particular teacher witii a child. Further, the expanded 
waiver procedure should be made more accessible, with the State Board of Education 
commumcating to school districts die ways the procedure can be utilized for reasons relating to 
creative programming. As a safeguard wherever waivers are being utilized, the parents should 
be informed by die school district and have the opportunity to object, including through due 
process, if necessary. 

4. Staff utilization requirements 

Thie Stat" Board of Education should adjust reimbursement requirements for special 
education personnel to suppon the involvement of special educators in regular education settings, 
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while assuring that special education funds and staff do not become absorbed in regular 
education without regard to the needs of individual students with disabilities. Because inclusion 
necessarily involves an increase in the amount of collaboration, team teaching and group 
teaching with children without disabilities, very restrictive policies with respa:t to allocation of 
services only to children witii disabilities have the effect of inhibiting the implementation of 
inclusive practices. The federal government itself has already indicated some limited movement 
toward loosening restrictions on use of federally fimd^i special education personnel to serve both 
students with and without disabilities. Relaxing these utilization requirements would also 
provide greater ability for schools to engage in pre-intervention activities geared to respond to 
the needs of children with disabilities, without having to label them and involve them fully in 
the special education system. 

5. Monitoring and enforcement 

ISBE must also substantially change its monitoring and enforcement procedures. As 
previously indicated, ISBE monitoring procedures should incorporate review of school district 
policies and practices with respect to inclusion, including structural accessibility issues. ISBE 
should also include parents on every agency monitoring team to ensure that a diverse cross 
section of views is received with respect to the performance of specific school districts. Further, 
ISBE monitoring teams should be required to conduct community hearings in each district being 
reviewed, with such hearings being actively publicized. 

ISBE can also more efficiently and effectively utilize its monitoring activities by 
concentrating its efforts in those districts which are identified as having particular difficulties in 
Irving the needs of children with disabilities and in implementing inclusive practices. ISBE 
should monitor school district data to identify districts which have an over-representation of 
children with disabilities in restrictive settings. ISBE should also monitor districts that have a 
high rate of due process hearings, requests for State Board of Education enforcement action or 
complaints with the U.S. Department of Education Office for Civil Rights. Districts which are 
identified through either of these steps should be subject to more frequent monitoring by the 
State Board of Education. Once monitoring occurs, the State Board of Education should also 
more aggressively seek to distribute its findings throughout the community, including making 
known that the repons are available to all who request them and publicizing the reports to the 
local media. 

Enhancing ISBE' s monitoring efforts would itself be helpful in promoting implementation 
of inclusive practices. Where deficiencies are identified by the Stati Board of Education 
monitoring, the Board provides technical assistance. ISBE is loathe to cut off funds to school 
districts and apparently has no other enforcement mechanism available to it. State law and the 
Board regulations should be amended to give ISBE a meaningful range of enforcement options. 
These should include suspension of some or all State Board of Education funding, putting die 
school district on probation or assuming control of tiie school district if it is consistentiy and 
flagrantiy in violation of federal law. The State Board of Education should provide direct 
services to children where a district inappropriately refuses to do so. ISBE should then recoup 
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funding for such services from the school district (this option is arguably already available, but 
not being utilized). The State Board of Education should also suspend or withdraw the 
certification of school staff for violations of children's rights and should impose fines against 
schools and school staff for such violations.'^ 

It should be noted that data from a wide variety of sources indicate significant problems 
of procedural compliance or violations of s&idents' rights by many school districts and by 
particular school district staff. Informants perceive that there is no credible enforcement 
mechanism with respect to such violations. TTie absence of meaningful consequences for 
violation of children's rights cannot be countenanced, as it leads to a climate in which school 
district staff feel they do not have to take such procedures Kriously. Incorporation of the above 
enforcement procedures would provide a meaningftil deterrent to procedural transgressions and 
should be adopted. 

In addition to revising its own monitoring and enforcement efforts, the State Board of 
Education should require local school districts to develop district based quality assurance 
procedures which are designed to make certain that children with disabilities are being 
^propriately served in the least restrictive environment, as well as to assess all other aspects 
of service delivery for all children, including both children with and without disabilities. These 
procedures should incorporate the use of quality assurance teams independent of the multi- 
disciplinary teams making placement decisions concerning the individual child. These quality 
assurance teams should review district and school practices to ensure that these practices are 
geared to promote inclusion, with the provision of necessary aids, supports and services. These 
quality assurance teams could also review specific decisions recommending that a child be 
referred to a self-contained classroom or more restrictive environment to ensure that the decision 
was necessary and that appropriate mainstreaming and reintegration plans had been incorporated, 
either across the board or on a random basis. These teams would also annually review data and 
records for some or all students who remained in a self-contained or more restrictive setting for 
more than two semesters in order to assure that adequate efforts were being made to promote 
the ongoing participation of those students in regular education and to ensure their rettim to 
regular education as soon as possible, with appropriate transitional services to facilitate the 
child's successful return. 

These quality assurance teams would be composed of school staff with training in 
inclusive education but would typically not be members of the staffing team for the particular 
child. These quality assurance teams would need to be drawn from general education and 
special education trained staff and could include reciprocal arrangements between school districts 
to assure that staff were available who had not participated in specific placement decisions. At 
the same time, the quality assurance process would have to be set up to assure that it did not 



"ISBE already has authority to suspend or revoke teacher certification (105 ILCS 5/21-23), 
but is not known to have used it in the context of violation of special education procedures or 
safeguards. 
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supersede or delay the evaluation or planning process already provided for by state and federal 
law. The quality assurance team would be advisory in nature and would have no ability to 
override the decision of the multi-disciplinary staff conference and EEP conference. However, 
the results of the quality assurance process would be shared with both school staff and parents 
and would be a basis for parents or school staff to reconvene a staff conference to further 
explore decisions already made, where indicated. 

Finally f ISBE should explore the development of a general education plarming system 
which parallels the planning system used for children with disabilities* Inclusion stresses the 
importance of recognizing and meeting the diverse needs of all students within the regular 
education environment. The IDEA is premised on the notion that children with disabilities have 
unique needs which must be served through the provision of individualized education services. 
This premise is equally ^plicable to general education students* The existence of a separate 
planning process for children with disabilities serves to reinforce their sq)arateness, at the same 
time that the notion of individualized planning is equally valid for all students. Thus, the State 
Board of Education should undertake further studies to incorporate the positive elements of 
individualized planning for children with disabilities into the plaiming procedures used for all 
students. Ultimately, if all students are receiving truly individualized plarming based on their 
unique needs, it may be less necessary to have procedures which are specific to children with 
disabilities. In the end, teachers will recognize the wide range of diverse skills, needs and 
interests of their students and the curriculum will be designed to serve adequately the wide range 
of needs of the children present. Whether or not this requires that every student have an lEP 
or only that every student have an individualized education remains to be determined. Whatever 
the procedural paperwork requirements might be, every student can benefit from assessment of 
their individual learning styles and the development of educational plans which are responsive 
to their particular skills and abilities. 

L Legal and Due Process Barriers to Inclusion Must be Eliminated 

Major changes to the Illinois special education due process system are needed in order 
to give parents a meaningful opportunity to challenge school district decisions with respect to 
their child. At the same time, ISBE must take other action to address legal barriers to inclusion 
which are present or are perceived to be present by school administrators. 

1 • Reform the due process system by eliminating Level II and 
creating a new Level I process 

The first step to overcoming legal and due process barriers to inclusion is the complete 
restructuring of the special education due process system within Illinois. This restructuring must 
include several components. First, the Level II special education administrative appeal should 
be eliminated. The Level II system takes a significant amount of time in a process which is 
already quite lengthy » without adding any significant opportunity for parents to achieve the 
services they desire for their child. Further, the Level II system currently utilizes a panel of 
arbitrators who are uniformly regarded as being uninformed, biased and inadequate to the task 
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of rcsolvmg special education disputes. Eliminatini the Levd n appeal would also save both 
the parents and the school districts considerable time and money in those situations where it was 
likely that the dispute would end up in court anyway. 

In addition to eUminating the Level H appeal procedure, the School Code should be 
amended to create a different Level I hearing process. Currently, hearing officers are selected 
through a mutual cUnunation process used by the parents and the schools in which one name is 
selected from a group of five names. These five potential hearing officers are drawn from a 
panel of approximately 150 hearing officers who have received some level of training from the 
State Board of Education. The current hearing officer panel is perceived to be of highly varying 
quality and objectivity, within many hearing officen felt to be biased or incompetent. Much 
concern was also expressed about the quality of training the hearing officers received from the 
State Board of Education. Further, considerable problems were identified with delays in 
convenmg special education due process hearings, by virtue of the unavailabHity of hearing 
officers and/or their inability to comply with procedural timelines. 

In order to remedy these difficulties, it is recommended that the State Board of Education 
ehmmatc the current panel process and replace the existing panel with selection from a panel of 
full-time special educauon hearing officers whose funding and status is maintained independent 
of the State Board of Education in order to assure that the State Board cannot cxen control over 
the hearing panel. These hearing officers should either be lawyers who receive intensive tiaining 
in special educauon and/or professionals with training or experience in education who receive 
intensive trainmg in legal procedure and case law. It is recommended that these hearing officers 
be supervised and trained through a law school or school of education and contractually 
supported by the State Board of Education. 

This procedure would improve die professionalism of the hearing officers, allow them 
to develop expertise in hearings more rapidly, give Utigants a better abUity to develop some 
sense of what to expect from the hearing officers, and create more credibility and consistency 
within the process. By creating a full-time panel, current delays due to conHicts of interest or 
hearing officer decisions to excuse themselves would be minimized or eliminated. 

2. Revise and improve due process bearing procedures and hearing 
ofncer training 

State law and regulations should also be amended to allow heariing officers to retain 
junsdiction after issuing tiicir findings and orders ostensibly disposing of the case. A number 
of mformants complained that hearing officers did not resolve the disputes in a way that was 
clear and comprehensible to die parties. In fact, in approximately 50 of the cases we reviewed 
the heanng officer ordered that the school district convene a new staffing, in many instances 
without clear direction as to what the staffing should address or what the outcome should be 
In order to facilitate outcomes which are clear and usable for the parties, hearing officers should 
be available to interpret their decisions, arbitrate disputes which result from their decisions and 
enforce their decisions when needed. 
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The hearing procedure should also be clarified to require that hearings be held over the 
summer, when the request is made in the spring, rather than allowing school districts to delay 
hearings until the start of school on the grounds of unavailability of the school staff. A 
condition of employment by school districts should be that school staff will participate in due 
process hearings over the summer where necessary. 

Without regard for whether the hearing officers are full-time hearing officers in a special 
panel or hearing officers appointed through the current system, the School Code and state 
regulations should also be amended to require that hearing officers provide extensive disclosure 
of their personal background and work experience in order to ensure that conflicts of interest 
are avoided. This information should be disclosed prior to selection of the hearing officers. 
Further, where conflicts of interest are identified, hearing officers should be required to recuse 
themselves, rather than forcing either party to use their striking selection to avoid the conflict. 
Hearing officers should be excluded or recused in any situation where tfiey have an attorney- 
client relationship with counsel for either pany or have been witnesses or defendants in prior 
proceedings being litigated by counsel for either party. Further, if the current system is 
maintained, state law should be amended to ensure that within the list of tames provided for the 
purpose of hearing officer selection, at least three of the names offered will be individuals who 
are not currenUy nor have T?reviouslv served as employe es of anv school district . CurrenOy state 
law provides that no more than two of the five potential hearing officers may be individuals who 
are currently employed by school districts. 105 ILCS 5/14-8.02(g). 

The hearing officer training should also be revised to ensure that it is conducted 
independent of the State Board of Education by a combination of legal and education 
professionals presenting information neutrally or in a balanced fashion. Training should include 
an overview of special education methods, diagnostic techniques, information about disabilities, 
information about federal and state law and case law, and techniques for conducting effective 
hearings. 

Finally, the Sute Board of Education should develop and distribute to school districts, 
interested parents, hearing officers and other parties, a report on changes in special education 
laws and regulations and on recent judicial developments in special education. This report 
should be updated on a scheduled basis and should also incorporate changes in State Board 
policy with respect to children with disabilities. 

3. ISBE should provide training to school administrators on legal 
issues 

The State Board of Education should develop statewide training for school 
administrators to address inclusive educational practices and the ways that these practices can 
be incorporated to expand and improve the overall strength of educational delivery within the 
school district. These statewide trainings should also address liability concerns held by school 
administrators in order to dispel myths about different or higher levels of liability relating to 
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inclusive practices. Further, this training should convey to school administiaton the poientia] 
liability which they may face for failing to implement inclusive practices. 

The State Board of Education should be required to develop, disseminate and periodically 
update policy and implementation guides with nspccx to all significant areas of inclusive 
education. This would include pre-intervention services, assessment and eUgibility procedures 
lEP development techniques, transitional and vocational service strategies, methods for curricula^ 
adaptation to support inclusive practices, techniques for addressing challenging behavior and 
disciplinary practices appropriate to inclusive educational programs, information on community 
based mstruction, techniques for providing support to regular educators, methods for 
implementing inclusive education tiiroughout a school or school district and techniques for 
promoting meaningful parent participation and parent-school team buDding. These training 
efforts would all help to overcome administiator resistance with respect to liability considerations 
and administration concerns with respect to teacher union resistance. 

It is hoped that the many changes recommended in this report will, in the future 
substantially reduce the circumstances in which parents and schools reach a point of unresolvable 
confhct. In the interim, unfortunately, tiiere will still be many circumstances where disputes 
between parents and schools arise. When tiiese circumstances occur, an efficient and credible 
due process system is necessary. At the same time, it is important tiiat other legal barriers to 
inclusion be identified and eliminated in order to facilitate tiie participation of children with 
disabilities in regular education. 

J. A Participatory, "Parent Friendly" Planning and Program 
Implementation Process Must Be Developed Which Promotes Team Work 
and CoUaboration Involving All Interested Parties 

In the face of overwhelming dissatisfaction and distrust with the lEP process major 
changes need to be made to give this process credibility and meaning. A first step would be to 
allow parents to "voie" with respect to the final placement decision. Currently, parents are 
allowed to parucipate in the process up to but not including the actual decision itself This 
hmiuaon is illogical and serves to cause parents to feel disenfranchised with respect to the 
ultimate decision. There are very few circumstances where a parent's vote, by itself, would 
alter the school distnct's ultimate placement decision. It would, however, cause parents to feel 
that they were truly participating in the process, rather than sitting on the side lines. If the 
school distnct staff are split as to the appropriate course to take with respect to a particular child 
it makes sense to give the parents a greater degree of say in the outcome. This circumstance 
would only anse in a very small percentage of the decisions made, where in most circumstances 
the school district would still make the decision by majority vote. 

A second change recommended is that the lEP meeting should not be tiie primary or 
even m some instances, the only contact between parents and school. The State Board of 
Educaaon and local school distncts should take steps to promote informal, regular and ongoing 
staff contact with parents to reduce or eliminate the element of surprise which is often present 
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in staffings and to ensure that all participants have had an adequate opportunity to explore the 
many issues which may come up at the staffmg before it actually occurs. This will eliminate 
the sense that key decisions are being made without adequate time for discussion or explanation. 
Further, to promote the effective utilization of the lEP process, state law should be amended to 
require that all wTitten reports to be presented at the staffing by the school district must be 
shared with the parents at least 48 hours in advance* This will allow the parents to have an 
opportunity to assimilate the data and be prqared to ask questions about the data prior to the 
meeting. In addition, current staffing procedures firequently focus much of the time on the 
presentation of data, rather than discussion or review of stiatc^es to rnpond to identified needs. 
Thus, the need to cover all bases with respect to the evaluations effectively interferes with the 
ability to focus attention on the development of ^appropriate plans. This is a ineffective use of 
staff and parent time and ultimately does a disservice to the child* In those circumstances where 
a child has multiple and/or complex needs, BEP meetings should be convened more than once 
per year in order to monitor and update the child*s progress and to reduce the time pressure to 
do aJl the planning for the child in one shon meeting. 

The State Board of Education should also revise lEP forms to promote a greater emphasis 
on identifying, maintaining and building a child's strengths and a more clear cut method for 
documenting modifications, adaptations, supports and other staff supports and contingencies 
which are necessar>' in order for the child's inclusive program to be effectively implemented. 
The State Board of Education and school districts should provide greater training to staff and 
parents on the lEP process and the development of functional lEPs. Along with these changes, 
the steps recommended in Section VI(A)(4) should be undertaken to promote improved 
relationships between parents and schools. 

Modification of the lEP process will itself go a long way to promote more positive 
interaction between parents and schools and more positive outcomes with respect to inclusive 
practices. However, it is also essential that school districts increase the commitment of staff 
support to promote inclusive education. This has already been discussed in recommendations 
in sections F, G and H with respect to structural, financial, and regulation systems. Further, 
school districts and individual must make a commitment to release time for teachers to 
participate in in-service training activities and team planning and collaboration activities. 
Further, school districts must identify and provide support to direct service providers through 
the development of intervention and support teams, previously references, who would be 
available when children are having difficulties which are especially challenging for school staff. 

In addition to providing training and suppon to the staff, it is essential that the State 
Board of F>ducation take the steps necessary to redirect the efforts of current higher education 
teacher training programs. This should include revision of certification requirements for new 
administrators, teachers and related service providers to ensure that teacher preparation programs 
place significant emphasis on inclusive practices and services to children with disabilities. As 
well, student teaching requirements should be revised to include the requirement that student 
teachers have as pan of their student teaching experience exposure to inclusive educational 
opportunities for children with disabilities and have direct student teaching experience in working 
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with children with disabilities in inclusive settings. In addition, in order to address existine 
shortages in personnel identified through the study, the State Board of Education must provide 
incentives in the form of loan forgiveness, bonuses or salary supplements. In particular 
students who are members of linguistic and cultural minorities who also have special education 
needs were identified as being particularly under served, as wcU as students with hearing 
impairments who require services from people fluent in sign language. The State Board of 
Education should develop a system to provide cither financial incentives or loan write offs from 
mdividuals coming out of educational preparation programs who agree to provide services in 
under served areas for a prescribed period of time, including both geogi^hically underserved 
areas, and with respect to underserved populations, such as language minority groups Thi^ 
would serve to reduce existing shortage in these areas and ensure that the barrien which are 
unique to these groups could be overcome. 



Vn, CONCLUSION 



To separate [children] from others of similar age and qualifications solely because of their 
race generates a feeling of inferiority as to their status in the community that may affect their 
hearts and minds in a way unlikely ever to be undone. The effect of this separation on their 
educational opportunities was well stated by a finding in the Kansas case by a court which 
nevertheless felt compelled to rule against the Negro plaintiffs: 

"Segregation of white and colored children in public schools has a detrimental effect upon 
the colored children. The impaa is greater when it has the sanaion of the law; for the 
policy of separating the races is usually interpreted as denoting the inferiority of the 
negro group. A sense of inferiority affects the motivation of a child to learn 
Segregation with the sanction of law. therefore, has a tendency to |retard) the educational 
and mental development of negro children and to deprive them of some of the benefits 
they would receive in a racial(lyj integrated school system." 

Whatever may have been the extent of psychological knowledge at the time of Plessv v. 
Esiaism?. this finding is amply supported by modem authority.... We conclude that in the 
field of public education the doctrine of "separate but equal" has no place. Separate 
educational facilities are inherently unequal. Therefore, we hold that the plaintiffs and 
others similarly situated for whom the aaions have been brought are. by reason of the 
segregation complained of. deprived of the equal proteaion of the laws guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 



Id., at 494-95. 



These powerful words, not the prognostications of inclusion philosophers of the 90's but 
rather the concerns of the United States Supreme Court in Brown v. Board of Educarinn in 1954 
are equaUy applicable with respect to the rights of chUdren with disabilities today. The effects 
of the separate but equal doctrine are as real today for children with disabilities as they were 40 
years ago for African -American children. We now know, however, that the Supreme Court's 
command m 1954 for school districts to implement integration with "all deliberate speed" served 
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as a mandate for inaction, rather than as a call for change. In order for public schools to 
implement inclusive practices successfully throughout Illinois, we must expect more than 
compliance with their legal, educational and ethical obligations •with all deliberate speed". 
Rather, we must expect a concerted, broad based, systematic effort that incorporates a wide 
range of structural and operational changes. These changes must occur at every level, from the 
State Board of Education to the individual classroom. Change is requirtd not only in the way 
that we operate the schools, but also in the way that we view the schools and the children that 
aie served. 

Clearly, even if all of the changes suggested in this report were fiiUy implemented, 
inclusive education would be an evolving reality rather than something that h^^)ens overnight. 
At the same time, our failure to implement any of these changes will ensure that inclusive 
education is not an available option for many children with disabilities. Our feilure to make 
inclusive education available as a viable option for these children will likely consign them to an 
experience of separateness that will deprive them and those in the community in which they live 
of meaningful opportunities for involvement and participation both during school, after school, 
and on to adulthood. This report has set out a blueprint for changes in the educational delivery 
service system. Every actor in the educational delivery service system is effected by these 
recommendations. More importantly, every actor in the educational process has a role to play 
in making changes which will impact upon whether our schools incorporate inclusive practices 
and do so in a way which will assure a free appropriate public education in the least restrictive 
environment for all students with disabilities. Ultimately, if this is realized, the education for 
all children, including those with disabilities, should be enhanced. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Individual and policy disputes over inclusion, defined as the right of children 
with disabilities, particularly those with moderate to severe disabilities, to be based 
in regular education in the school they would attend if they did not have a disability, 
are currently a major focus of our educational systems* These disputes center 
around issues of when, where, how and for whom inclusion should be implemented. 

In 1992, the Illinois Planning Council on Developmental DisabiUties (IPCDD) 
issued a request for proposal to study the barriers to inclusion at the local school 
level for students with disabiUties and to make recommendations for changes in state 
and local practices which would assist in overcoming these barriers. 

The full report presents a brief review of the moral, educational and legal 
bases for inclusion. It then outUnes the extensive research which formed the basis 
for the report's findings and recommendations. Specific conclusions derived from 
the study of two other states, Vermont and Colorado, are delineated, as well as 
findings from three "inclusive" and three "non-inclusive" Illinois schools. In 
addition, focus group interviews were conducted with approximately 80 parents and 
educators throughout the state, and various state policies and procedures were 
studied. Process barriers to inclusion, along with findings from the review of due 
process decisions in Illinois over the last four years , are presented . 

The research indicated ten broad categories of barriers to inclusion: 
informational, attitudinal, instructional/ technological, leadership, accessibility, 
structural / organizational , financial, regulatory, legal, and 
operational /implementation. Finally, recommendations to eliminate or reduce barriers 
in each category are presented. 

For the purpose of this report, inclusion is defined as the commitment that 
children with disabilities will be educated in the schools that they would attend if 
they did not have disabilities, based in and with full membership in the life of the 
regular education environment, with such adaptations, supports, and services as 
are necessary to allow students to benefit from the regular education experience and 
to address the unique needs which arise as a result of students' disabilities. 

This executive summary will provide a synopsis of the findings and 
recommendations of the report with emphasis on high priority actions which can be 
taken by each of the key groups involved with inclusion. 

I. SELECTED FINDINGS FROM SPECIFIC DATA SOURCES 

A- Key Variables Supporting Inclusion in Model States which are not Present in 
Illinois 

Vermont and Colorado were identified for study as they utilize more inclusive 
practices than Illinois as reflected by statistical indicators and based on reports by 
a variety of professionals knowledgeable about inclusion. 



Two key variables stand out in Vermont and Colorado as contributors towards 
inclusive educational practices. First, each state has a funding formula which is 
essentially neutral as it relates to the way children with disabilities are educated. 
This means school districts do not receive any financial reward or incentive for 
serving children in more restrictive environments. Second, these states emphasize 
staff training. In Vermont, a specific percentage of the state's special education 
budget is committed to inservice training to support inclusion of children with 
disabilities in regular education. In Colorado, there is a significant commitment at 
the state level to staff training to support regular and special educators in provision 
of appropriate services and adaptations to children with disabilities within regular 
education. 

Several other features of Vermont's educational delivery system provide 
significant support for inclusive practices. These include the presence of a fairly 
clear definition of inclusion at the state level and the enactment of a state law, Act 
230, which provides direct support for the development of inclusive practices. 
Another factor in Vermont is the relative absence of segregated schools. A final 
factor is that the state education agency made an explicit and concerted effort to 
build consensus with the teacher^ s union while plans to promote inclusion were being 
developed . 

Colorado also had several features which served to promote inclusive practices 
which are not present in Illinois. The most notable difference was the considerable 
emphasis placed by the state education agency on participation of parents at every 
level, including state education monitoring teams used to review local school 
districts. A second feature unique to Colorado is that the state's school code 
specifically provides for a greater degree of parent choice with respect to 
educational decision-making. 

Both states continue to face barriers. One problem that is common to both 
states is the difficulty in providing effective services to promote the inclusion of 
children identified as having emotional or behavioral disorders. Vermont continues 
to find resistance to inclusion from parents who have children identified as learning 
disabled, attention deficit with hyperactivity disorder, and emotional or behavioral 
disorder. Colorado felt there was confusion at both the state and local levels over 
the definition of inclusion and its implementation. There was also significant 
resistance to inclusion at the local school district level in both the regular and 
special education communities, a perception of insufficient ongoing training, and a 
concern that insufficient attention was being given to time management issues. 

B . Key Differences Surrounding Planning and Decision-Making for Children with 
Disabilities in Three Inclusive and Three Non-Inclusive Illinois Schools 

In the course of the study of these six schools, it became apparent that there 
was a tremendous degree of variabiUty among both the identified "inclusive" and 
"non-inclusive" schools. Six characteristics were determined from the research to 
most affect inclusive practices. Each school was rated according to a low, low- 
moderate, moderate, moderate high, and high scale according to the following six 
variables : 

Overall level of inclusion 
Building leadership 
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Adequate supports (staff, etc.) 

Adequate training on inclusive practices 

Support for collaboration and team process 

Staff and community support 

The characteristics present in each of the six schools studied as they relate 
to inclusive practices can be seen on a continuum- This continuum reflects the 
evolving nature of implementation of inclusion, including the range of children with 
disabilities participating in inclusive practices, the age of these children, the 
location of these services and the amount of time the school district has been 
involved in implementing inclusive practices. There also appears to be considerable 
variability based on different perceptions of what inclusion means, as well as 
differences based on commitment to inclusion and availability of resources to support 
it. There appears to be a different correlation between the presence of identified 
factors which contribute to successful implementation and the degree to which 
implementation has been consistently put into place by particular schools. 

C. "Due Process": Justice Delayed /Justice Denied 

Illinois has an elaborate special education due process system involving two 
levels of administrative review. This system utilizes a panel of hearing officers 
trained by the State Board of Education and drawn from a wide variety of disciplines 
to serve as Level I hearing officers • Either party dissatisfied with the results of the 
Level I due process hearing may then appeal to a Level II hearing officer who is 
drawn from a panel of individuals who are members of the American Arbitration 
Association. Again, if either party is dissatisfied with the decision at Level II, they 
have the right to appeal into court. Under federal law, the entire Level I decision- 
making process is supposed to be resolved within 45 days. In Illinois, Level I due 
process hearings typically take at least 80-90 days. 

Our review of over 400 due process decisions in the last four years revealed 

that: 

School districts prevail against parents in a significant majority of all 
due process cases . 

School districts prevail against parents in a significant majority of 
disputes involving the parents^ desire for their child to be served in a 
less restrictive setting. 

Another study, recently concluded, found a similar pattern of 
disproportionate school district success in Level II review hearings. The Office for 
Civil Rights for the U.S. Department of Education has also cited the Illinois State 
Board of Education on several occasions because of the degree to which typical 
hearings in Illinois violate federal requirements with respect to how quickly hearings 
are conducted . Further, our findings revealed a perception among both parents and 
educators that the due process system was biased against parents and took an 
excessive amount of time. 
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Finally , a review of the employment experience of the pool of Level I hearing 
officers demonstrated that more than sixty percent were current or former public 
school employees. While this does not itself support a causal connection to the high 
success rate of schools in the hearings, it does raise a concern about the credibility 
and appearance of bias of the system. 

II. OVERALL BARRIERS TO INCLUSION 

A. Information Barriers 

The predicate to all other barriers to inclusion is the barrier of a lack of 
information concerning what inclusion is all about. Significant elements of all 
constituencies who participate in the educational decision-making and implementation 
process have little or no information , or inaccurate information concerning inclusion . 

A second informational barrier concerns strategies to implement inclusive 
programming successfully. Many informants articulated support conceptually for 
inclusion, but confessed a lack of understanding as to how inclusion would actually 
work for children with disabilities with whom the informants were familiar. Many 
informants were unaware of how existing resources could be utilized to support 
inclusion and assumed that there would need to be massive new and different 
resources provided in order to make inclusion viable. 

Another barrier related to a lack of understanding of the differing teaching 
techniques which are believed to be necessary for inclusion to be successful. Many 
reporters either displayed or acknowledged a lack of information with respect to how 
to implement collaborative, team, and problem-solving techniques necessary for 
success in inclusive education. 

Informants also cited a lack of understanding of the decision-making process 
called for by the current regulations, particularly the requirement that the school 
thoroughly explore the provision of services based in regular education, with 
supports and aids where needed, as the starting point in the placement process. 

Finally, a number of informants identified concerns with respect to the 
training that is provided through higher education to new teachers as lacking any 
meaningful experience with inclusion for both regular and special educators. 
Similarly, a relative absence of inservice training, particularly consistent, in-depth 
training for those who are already in the field, was also identified. 

B. Attitudinal Barriers 

Attitudinal barriers are, at least to some degree, directly tied to the 
informational barriers described . However , attitudinal barriers also bring into play 
a wide variety of fears, suspicions, political considerations, and other issues which 
affect the perception and orientation of special educators, regular educators, 
administrators, parent of children with disabilities, and parents of children without 
disabilities. 

Special educators articulated and were perceived to fear a loss of ownership 
and control over the educational process for children with disabilities. Many 
articulated fears which, at an objective level, were clearly based on an absence of 
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information. Further concerns revolve around the perceived threat to job security 
and to their traditional role. 

Regular educators identified or were perceived as having significant fears 
with respect to their own competency to provide adequate services to children with 
disabilities. They also articulated a genuine concern that the presence of children 
with disabilities in their classrooms would significantly interfere with their ability 
to serve the regular education students who were already present. There appears 
to be particular anxiety about two categories of disability: children with emotional 
or behavioral problems and children who are medically fragile. 

The biggest concern identified by administrators was the perception that 
inclusion would inevitably lead to increased expenditures to support children with 
disabilities in regular education. Administrators were fearful about resistance from 
staff, particularly regular education staff and opposition from the regular education 
parent community. 

Several problems relating to turf and cross-system interaction were identified 
by school staff. In particular, problems of special education/ regular education and 
joint special education cooperative/ local school district interactions were highlighted 
as problem areas . 

Parents of children with disabilities articulated concerns that inclusion would 
result in a loss of services, procedural safeguards, and supports for children with 
disabilities. Some parents were quite concerned about the possibility that inclusion 
would result in a loss of individualized educational programming. Others expressed 
fears about the safety of their children and the risk of ostracism. 

C. InstructionaU Technological Barriers 

Barriers arise from shortcomings in the ability to serve particular groups of 
children with disabilities in the preparation of teachers to serve all children with 
disabilities . A number of sources identified limitations in current higher education 
training for entry level teachers and related service providers. There is also a 
relative absence of meaningful and consistent inservice training at the school district 
level for general and special educators and related service personnel . Compounding 
this, many educators perceive that children with especially challenging disabilities, 
including children with severe emotional \behavior disorders, autism, severe and 
profound disabilities, multiple serious disabilities, and children who are medically 
fragile pose special problems for inclusion. Information about programs for these 
populations of children are not widely disseminated . Such programs also tend to be 
more resource intensive than other inclusive programming. Finally, the whole 
system of evaluating children with disabilities currently being utilized appears to 
operate as a barrier to inclusion. 

There are also increasing technological innovations which assist children with 
disabilities in benefitting from their education, many of which are not yet widely 
utilized. Some school districts are not incorporating adaptive technologies either 
due to cost or because they do not fully understand how to use it. 



D, Leadership Barriers 



A wide variety of sources identified the need for greater leadership from the 
Illinois State Board of Education, at the school district level from administration and 
boards of education, and at the local school level from building principals as 
significant impediments to the implementation of inclusion in local schools, 

Insufficient support for inclusion is evidenced by the failure of ISBE to adopt 
a position statement in support of inclusion. There continues to be insufficient 
financial support by ISBE for school districts attempting to develop and implement 
inclusive programs, ISBE continues to operate a financial structure which creates 
significant disincentives to serving children with severe disabilities in regular 
education settings, ISBE needs to clarify regulatory impediments to inclusion and 
to make existing resources more accessible, ISBE also needs to exercise greater 
leadership with the legislature and other state agencies to overcome barriers to 
inclusion. 

Absence of district leadership is manifested in the lack of school district 
policies and practices which support the right of children with disabilities to be 
served in regular education at their neighborhood school. There is an unwillingness 
of district administration and boards of education to commit district resources to 
provide the supplementary aids and services necessary to enable successful delivery 
of services to children with disabilities in the regular education setting. Further, 
the ongoing willingness of administrators and boards of education to delegate 
responsibility for services to special education cooperatives reflects a lack of 
ownership of the children with disabilities within those districts. 

The school principal is regarded as an essential actor who must take 
substantial, consistent public steps to support inclusive practices. Individual 
buildings need to have mission statements supporting inclusion. The principal must 
commit to adequate personnel, support staff, and space, and set the tone in the 
building with respect to the attitude of teachers toward their students- The 
principal must provide direction and encouragement to staff and, when necessary, 
persuade staff to educate themselves on this issue, A final and significant element 
of the building principalis role is his\her orientation to the participation of parents, 
A lack of active parent participation in the school and classroom works to the 
detriment of inclusive practices , 

At this time, there is much fragmentation within the community of individuals 
and organizations working in support of children with disabilities. Many of these 
groups are working at cross purposes and are focusing on their own agendas, rather 
than upon areas of common interest and mutual support, with some groups actually 
working to slow down implementation of inclusion. Additional mechanisms must be 
created to provide support for parents in order that they may further develop their 
own leadership structures, particularly at the local school level. Further, pro- 
inclusion parent organizations must develop means to build on the base they have 
already established and *4nclude" parents and consumer advocacy groups throughout 
the state who are currently uncertain about inclusion. 
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Accessibility Barriers 



There are problems with physical access to some school facilities which operate 
as impediments to inclusion of children with physical disabilities in their 
neighborhood schools . Some school buildings were reported to be totally inaccessible 
for children with mobility impairments. Other school buildings were identified as 
being partially accessible, but still have significant barriers to access to some 
important parts of the building. 

F. Organizational Barriers 

Several distinct organizational features of the special education system in 
Illinois create major barriers to inclusion . The first of these organizational barriers 
is the high degree of departmentalization of special education separate from regular 
education within schools. The separation of special and regular educators reduces 
the experience of each with collaboration with the other and minimizes the motivation 
of either group to develop collaborative or team efforts. There are also issues of 
accountability and responsibility that are exacerbated by the separation of regular 
and special education staffs . 

A second barrier is the over-dependence of the local schools on the special 
education cooperatives, particularly for children identified as having severe 
disabilities or especially challenging behaviors . By virtue of centralizing expertise , 
there is perceived to be reduced need for training, collaboration, and teamwork of 
special and regular educators at the local school level. The cooperative structure 
makes it easier for schools to pass responsibility elsewhere when problems arise. 
Staff from cooperatives based in regular education schools may have confused roles 
and conflicting loyalties . It also reduces the ease with which the local school district 
can either change policy or make child specific decisions that represent a deviation 
from prior policy or practice. 

Finally, the relative absence of any meaningful interagency cooperation 
between the educational agencies and other agencies at the state and local level is a 
barrier to inclusion . Rather than reflecting meaningful coordination at either level , 
the current situation in Illinois reflects that the school districts tend to be in a 
competitive or adversarial posture with other local agencies and that the State Board 
of Education is in a competitive or adversarial posture with other state agencies. 

G . Financial Barriers 

The most obvious financial barrier to implementation of successful inclusive 
practices in local schools is the growing inadequacy of funding for education in 
general. The decreasing availability of adequate resources to support education in 
general creates both real and perceived barriers to implementation of inclusion at a 
systemic level and for individual children. A paradoxical situation is created in 
which the financial pressures on regular education dictate a need for additional 
supports to make inclusion workable, which create additional financial demands to 
implement inclusion in ways that have adverse political consequences. 

Additionally, there are significant financial barriers to inclusion in the 
current state financial structure, such as the state's disproportionate funding of 
private residential placement, lack of coordination of services among the several 
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different state agencies, the state subsidy of transportation expenses, the 
restriction on use of special education funding, and little specific financial assistance 
to assist school districts to serve students in inclusive settings. Locally, the failure 
of districts to make inclusion (or even services to children with disabilities) a 
funding priority and not deploying staff in a way which makes them available to 
support inclusion are barriers. 

H . Regulatory and Oversight Barriers 

Regulatory and oversight barriers involve both problems with existing 
regulations and areas where additional regulation or state involvement would be 
desirable but is currently absent. Current regulations are adequate as they relate 
to the decision-making process intended by Congress that would provide services 
to most children with disabilities in regular education. However, local schools and 
the State Board of Education have chosen to ignore or implement selectively these 
regulations as they relate to programming in the least restrictive environment and 
the provision of supports and aids. 

An important regulatory barrier is the requirement that children with 
disabilities who are based in special education programs must be served by a special 
education teacher who has certification in the category of disability identified as the 
child's primary disability. A second area of confusion arises from the uncertainty 
on the part of educators as to whether the lEP applies to the activities of the child 
when in the regular education classroom. 

Several informants articulated a belief that ISBE monitoring and enforcement 
was inadequate with respect to the issue of inclusion and least restrictive 
environment. Another concern was that the very nature of the separate regulatory 
structure promoted separateness from the regular education system. At the same 
time, however, some parents said they wanted inclusion laws and wanted existing 
laws enforced. 

I. Legal Barriers 

The due process system was perceived as being inadequate, 
counterproductive, too time-consuming, and producing results which generally 
favored the school district . These opinions were borne out by our review of 421 due 
process decisions. The impartiality of the due process hearing procedure was 
regarded as suspect because hearing officers were often affiliated with some local 
schools and received training from ISBE predominantly by lawyers who represent 
school districts or are themselves ISBE staff. Of further concern was a perception 
that the Level II administrative review procedure lengthened the time in resolving 
disputes and did not offer meaningful opportunity for parents to resolve their 
disputes when compared with the opportunities available through Level I . 

J. Operational /Implementation Barriers 

Available data suggests that there are significant problems in the lEP process , 
with the adequacy of support to school staff and to children with disabilities within 
regular education and in availability of staff who are competent to provide 
appropriate services . There is concern about the absence of support for the regular 
education teacher in the form of consultation, additional staff support within the 
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classroom, availability of inservice training, and additional supports needed to make 
inclusion successful. 

There was almost unanimous dissatisfaction with the multidisciplinary 
conference and the lEP conference as it relates to decision-making for children with 
disabilities and as it specifically affects the development of inclusive programs for 
children. Parents expressed feelings of being overwhelmed, intimidated, 
depreciated , and excluded by school staff during the staffing process . Parents also 
expressed the feeling that goals and objectives were often developed by school staff 
before the meeting. Some educators reported sharing these concerns and had a 
similar frustration with the way that the lEP process was conducted. However, 
these educators tended to feel that there was little alternative to the meetings being 
conducted in this matter, due to the press of time and the limitations on staff 
availability. 

Finally, there is a paucity of instructional personnel who are equipped either 
to deliver appropriate services to children with disabilities in regular education as 
direct service providers or on a consultative or support basis. 

K. Additional Barriers to Inclusion in Specific Communities 

Several barriers were identified which were specific to the Chicago Public 
Schools. There was a pervasive and intense distrust by parents and teachers of the 
Chicago Public Schools' commitment and ability to provide the supports to teachers 
and to children which will be necessary for inclusion to be effective. There were 
significant differences perceived in the understanding of inclusion as has been 
articulated in this report and the view of inclusion described by Chicago Public 
School administrators. Another concern expressed was the fear on the part of 
parents of children with disabilities that their children could not be safely educated 
within the regular education environment. 

A further concern which is especially prevalent in Chicago, but can also be 
presumed to be present in a number of other communities, is the unique 
circumstances of children from families in which English is not the primary language. 
These children were reported to experience a constellation of difficulties in 
functioning within the educational structure in which they were frequently denied 
access to services from bilingual special education and related services staff, while 
at the same time having similar difficulties as those present for other children with 
disabilities for whom English is the primary language. 

Rural schools were perceived to have special problems in implementing 
inclusion by virtue of their limited access to staff expertise, reduced availability of 
curricular options, and less experience on the part of school staff in dealing with 
children with disabilities in general. 

Finally , there was some indication that school districts are far more willing and 
more able to implement inclusion in the elementary schools as compared to the high 
schools. 
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III. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR BARRIER REMOVAL: A BLUEPRINT FOR CHANGE 

Recommendations for barrier removal are thoroughly detailed in the full 
report . In the executive summary , we have chosen to highlight the priority barriers 
according to the following actors: Illinois State Board of Education, the Illinois 
Planning Council on Developmental Disabilities, higher education institutions, and 
statewide /local parent groups, local school districts, and local boards of education. 

Illinois State Board of Education 

©Develop, improve, and financially support inservice training with "how to" 
training resources using best practice information at the local school district level 
for teachers, related service professionals, administrators, and parents. 

•Adopt a position statement with initiatives and expectations clearly delineated 
and policies which support the implementation of inclusive practices . 

•Develop pilot programs to serve children with challenging disabilities and 
replicate successful strategies throughout the state, not only for children with 
behavioral challenges, but also for children with other disabilities received to be 
especially challenging by school staff. 

•Aggressively pursue modifications in teacher training programs at higher 
education institutions. 

• Create funds, grants, and /or low interest loans to support removal of 
architectural barriers for schools not undergoing renovation. 

•Aggressively pursue with the state legislature a restructuring of education 
funding that includes a formula that is placement neutral, provides funding for 
practices supportive of inclusion, supports wraparound services, and provides seed 
money for implementation of inclusive practices. 

•Commence a study of the strategies used in other states with respect to 
certification of teachers and develop a long range plan for revising the certification 
process. 

•Reform the due process system by eliminating Level II and creating a new 
Level I panel of permanent, fulHtime trained hearing officers; revise and improve 
due process hearing procedures and hearing officer training. 

• Revise evaluation and planning procedures and forms to promote greater 
emphasis on identifying, maintaining, and building a child's strengths and a more 
clear cut method for documenting modifications, adaptations, supports, and other 
staff supports and contingencies; provide training to educators and parents on the 
correct implementation of lEPs that will be functional in the regular education 
classroom . 

Illinois Planning Council on Developmental Disabilities 

• Develop and disseminate practical "how to" manuals addressing: 
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-system change at the district and building level 

-strategies parents can use to promote inclusion for their children and 

in their communities 
-teacher and building level strategies for including children with 

disabilities 

• Identify successful inclusive practices from other states and school districts 
wthin Illinois . 



• Develop and disseminate current best practice literature on inclusion to 
parents. 

• Develop a manual of common and inexpensive modifications to promote 
accessibility of school buildings. 

• Provide training to boards of education and regular education administrators 
on inclusive practices. 

• Promote grass roots, local parent groups to provide support and advocacy 
at the local school and district level. 

Higher Educsation Institutions 

• Update and revise higher education training programs to prepare future 
educators to implement inclusive practices. 

• Train evaluators to focus recommendations on student needs and type of 
interventions rather than type of disability. 

• Eliminate the separation of general and special education departments. 
Statewide /Local Parent Groups 

•Provide training to parents on disability issues, special education, and 
advocacy. 

• Develop local parent networks for the purpose of education and advocacy. 

• Develop a speakers bureau to educate parents, community members, and 
professionals at the local, regional, and state level about inclusion. 

•Assemble state and local school district mission statements and policies that 
support inclusive practices as a reference for parents and school districts. 

• Identify common ground with disability groups currently neutral and/or 
raising concerns about inclusion and attempt to build relationships with these 
groups . 

Local Boards of Education 

• Commit to practices that consider the needs of students who require special 
education services as having at least equal priority as the regular education students 
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and to the staff needs in planning, policy making, and financial decisions. 
Incorporate support for inclusive practices in staff recruitment, training, staff " 
deployment and space allocation . 

•Adopt mission statements and policies which support the implementation of 
inclusive practices. 

• Establish recruiting and evaluation procedures for senior administrators that 
include assessment of support for and success in implementing inclusive practices. 
Likewise, staff performance evaluation should include a component on effectiveness 
with inclusive practices. 

• Develop policies that acknowledge the responsibility of the neighborhood 
school principal for each student's program regardless of placement site, with review 
procedures and transition plans to return the student (s) to the neighborhood 
school. 

• Employ, possibly with other districts, ombudsmen to provide direct support 
and advocacy on behalf of parents who have cliildren with special needs. 

Local School Districts /Administrators 

•Maintain and improve continuous inservice tredning in order to retrain and 
educate new staff members and parents about inclusive practices. 

• Promote a spirit of inclusiveness and provide motivation to school staff to 
respond positively to the opportunity for involvement with inclusive practices. 

• Reassert control over special education decisions currently exercised by 
cooperatives. 

• Assess needs for team planning time, role definition, observations to other 
inclusive districts, teacher attendance at workshops and conferences, peer 
coaching, supports to staff and students, training in adaptive technology, 
monitoring individual student lEPs, and evaluating the progi*am. 

• Promote regular staff contact with parents in all aspects of the student's 
education. 

Local School Principals 

•Amend or adopt school mission statements which support inclusion and 
emphasize the value of diversity. 

• Advocate with district administration and Board of Education for adequate 
staff, training, and resources to support inclusion and allocate resources within the 
building to support inclusion. 

• Encourage staff teaming and collaboration and support schedule changes 
needed to create staff time for these activities. 
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•Assume responsibility for all students enrolled within the schools catchment 
area and for all staff, including special education staff, working within the building. 

•Actively encourage parent involvement in all phases of school activity and 
frequent communication by staff to parents. 
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